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New York, April 19, 1884 








This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 

It is published THIS WEEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 





Pror. Cyrus H. Norturvp, of Yale Col- 
lege, who was elected to the presidency of 
the Minnesota State University, and who at 
first declined, has decided to accept this im- 
portant post. We heartily congratulate the 
Board of Regents on their selection. The 
university will attain to the eminence it de 
serves uuder Prof. Northrup’s management. 





“THE reward of the artist is far removed 
from everything narrow and personal ; there 
is no peace until the Jesson has been learned, 
I still go on writing from my_inward prompt- 
ings, writing what I love and believe, what I 
feel to be true and good, if only I can render 
it worthily, and then leave all the rest to 
take its chance. ‘As it was in the begin- 
ning, is now, and ever shall be,’ with those 
who are to produce any art that will last- 
ingly touch the generations of men,”"—GEo. 
EvtoT, 1859. 





At last a Normal Institute four weeks in 
length has been opened in the State of New 
York! It is an occasion for devout thanks- 
giving! It bas been said that the teachers 
would not attend an institute longer than 
oneiweek. It appears that ninety have 
pledged themselves to attend the entire ses- 
sion, so that assertion must be withdrawn. 
It ig also ted that they would or could 
not pay for instruction at such an institu- 
tion, It appears that they will do this in St. 
Lawrence Co. It having been proved thata 
normal Inetitute can succeed in New York 





State, we hope Supt. Ruggles will arrange 
for holding them. 





THE value of working from principle was 
well illustrated by the artist, Mr. Walter 
Shirlaw, in his address before the Art Stu- 
dent’s League. ‘Many young men give 
much promise at the outset. They are clever, 
bright, and. copy well, but they have no in- 
dividuality ; that is, they have not founded 
their work on principle. And the ‘student 
rather slow at first, perhaps, in the course of 
years far surpasses the one who seemed sv 
clever. He triumphs because he saw, deep 
down, some principle that he took for a foun- 
dation ; on this he built.” It is just as true 
of teaching. A teacher who starts off by 
hearing classes as the chief end of his work, 
had better tie a millstone around his neck 
and jump into the sea and be done with it. 


* 





THERE was another great difference be- 
tween Turner and other men. In drawing 
for the commonest publications of the day, 
and for a remuneration altogether contempt- 
ible, he never did his work badly because he 
thought it beneath him, or because he was 
ill-paid. There does not exist such a thing 
as a slovenly drawing by Turner. With 
what people were willing to give him for 
his work he was content ; but he considered 
that work in relation to himself, not in rela- 
tion to the purchaser. He took a poor price 
that he might live ; but he made noble draw- 
ings that he might learn. He never let a 
drawing leave his hand without having made 
a step in advance, and having done it better 
than he had ever done before. Even with- 
out genius, a man who thus felt and thus 
labored, were sure to do great things; though 
it is seldon: that without great genius, men 
either thus feel or thus labor.—RvuskKIN. 





I HAVE seen the schoolmaster pick up a 
little stolid existence bearing no more re- 
semblance to a man than an oyster does to 
an ox, to whose unreasoning nature no 
single question of whence he came or what 
he signified, or whither he has tended, even 
whispered itself. I haveseen the school - 
master feel carefully about among the 
springs of such a being until at length he 
would lay his vivifying touch upon the very 
germ of his soul. Under that touch I have 
seen the little creature grow and expand, 
emotion succeeding to sensation, an idea 
succeeding to emotion, until his whole being 
was as full of divine questioning as the spi- 
der is of its web. With such questioning I 
have seen him, spider like, weave his track 
to and from the pillars of life, until great 
thoughts have flowed into lofty purposes, 
swaying backward and forward. Then, as 
the locometive proparing for its flight, I 
have seen this ripened intellect dash back 
over the trace of history to the foundations 
of time, and thence spring forward on wings, 


half of prophecy and half of calculation, 
blazing away onward fora hundred years 
into untold future. Such transformations 
are the work of the schoolmaster.—TimoTHy 
O, HowRr, 


GRADUATION FOR THE COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 





Why does not the Department of Education 
in each State fix a course of study? Every de- 
lay means a waste of money—indeed one 
half of the money is now wasted for want of 
a course of study. 

Every teacher who has taught an ungrad- 
ed school knows what a serious obstacle is 
the present arrangement, or rather non-ar- 
rangement of the classes. Each teacher has 
his own idea of how the classes should be 
graded, Thus the advent of each new teach- 
er brings a new arrangement of classes. A 
boy who was in the second arithmetic last 
term is, perhaps, put in the third this term, 
becomes discouraged and loses interest. 
Where there is no fixed course thé-parents 
consider themselves at liberty to dictate 
what studies they wish their children to pur- 
sue, and William dampens the teacher's en- 
thusiasm and disarranges his plans some 
morning by saying, ‘‘ Father says I needn't 
study geography.” John and Henry are 
kept out of school until they are just far 
enough behind their classes to “fit in” no- 
where, and then come back expecting to 
receive just as much of the teacher’s atten- 
tion, and advance just: as rapidly as any of 
the others. A pupil from another district, 
where the teacher has his or her own idea of 
class graduation, ‘‘moves in” but does not 
“fit in.” 

Prof. N. O. Wilhelm, of Pa., says: ‘‘ We 
certainly need some well planned system 
which shall be to the educational work of 
our country what the mowing-machine is to 
the farm, the sewing-mechine to the family, 
the power-loom to the factory The nearest 
approach to this which has yet been made, 
is the movement to introduce into all the 
States of the Union the graduating system 
for country schools. No iron-bound system 
which will destroy the pupil's individuality, 
but a course of study which the intelligent 
pupil believes he can accomplish, an object 
toward which he can move with the belief 
that he can attain it.” 

Here are the two great states of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and most of the other 
states, without any bottom to their educa- 
tional system, and how long shall it be before 
one is put in ? A fixed course of study is as 
much needed for the district schools as for 
the colleges. Wisconsin has one, Indiana 
has one, but why not New York ? 





THERE is one common practice of the public 
schools which ought to be abolished at. once and 
every where without question or parley. That is 
the practice of imprisoning children in the school- 
house beyond the school hours for petty offences, 
real or imagiaary. Not a single sound reason can 
be urged in favor of the continuance of the practice. . 
Therefore let it be abandoned at once.— Port Huron 
Commercial. 


Tue teacher is like the candle which lights others 








in consuming itself. 
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THE DOUGLAS SCHOOLS (concluded), 


A teacher gave a lesson in language to the second 
grade, passing around some slips of paper, on which 
were printed pictures representing animals. The 
intention was to teach kindness to dumb brutes. 
The pupils procecded to illustrate the pictures. On 
one card a horse was represented catching a boy 
by the hair. The recipient of this card rises and 
reads: ‘‘Sam Getting Payed Up. Sam was a bad 
boy. He took a pail to Ned, the horse, without any 


water in it. Ned was fooled and got mad, so he}, 


turned and bit Sam in the hair. I think Sam was 
served right, and will not fool Ned again.” 

A little girl reads about the horse that was bad, 
and which bit a boy when he went to feed it, Other 
stories are read and discussed, the teacher skillfully 
asking such questions as will direct the attention 
of the children to the meanness of abusing dumb 
animals. 

Pens are passed, and slips of paper lined for 
writing. The copy is on the blackboard. All 
write together, proceeding with each stroke by 
counts, or the words *‘up,” ‘‘down.” In spelling, 
words are written with pen and ink on ruled slips 
of paper. from dictation, and handed to the teacher 
for correction. The next grade visited is the eighth, 
or highest grammar, where the pupils are preparing 
for the High School. The fact that there are nine- 
ty pupils in this grade (under two teachers) speaks 
well for the “‘holding power” of the school. To Miss 
J——. a lady with silvery hair and a smiling tace, a 
person calculated to draw young spirits to her, a 
class is reciting in United States history. The forty 
five or more pupils are in their seats, excepting one 
whois reading from a large pictorial history a de- 
scription of the capture of Fort Fisher. Whena 
place is mentioned another pupil steps to a home- 
made map and points out that place. Whenever 
deemed necessary by the teacher, the reading 
ceases and a general conversation is engaged in 
about the matter just read. Ifa pupil has read 
from anether book a descrip'ion different from the 
present one, he informs the class of the difference. 
A question as to the shape and nature of a bomb- 
shell leads to an animated discussion of projective 
missiles of other kinds also, and of the various 
kinds of heavy artillery. All words likely to be 
mispronounced or new to the pupils have been 
carefully written on the blackboard by the teacher 
before the lesson, ‘The words are pronounced by 
the teacher and then by the pupils. Thus breaks 
in the lesson proper are prevented. The time oc- 
cupied with this lesson is one hour. The young 
people were fearless, yet polite in expressing their 
opinions, They had learned to think for them- 
selves. Barnes’ History of the United States was 
no more to them than any other good history. 
They saw things in their relations, and reasoned 
about them as they saw them. 

The seventh grade was found ready to take up 
the subject of *‘Stocks” in the Arithmetic A pu- 
pil Las brought to the class a fifty dollar govcrn 
ment bond, due in 1907. The Principul asks the 
pupils what it is, when due, when issued, etc. He 
then reads from the financial colamn of the Inter- 
Ocean that government ‘‘ 4's, 1907, are selling for 
$1.24, $1.27} asked.” ‘.What.does that mean ?” 
A girl ventures. the answer that $1.24} must mean 
that for every dollar of the bond, a dollar and 243 
cents will be given. ‘‘ What do we call that extra 
24% cents ?” ‘Answer, “Premium.” ‘Then what 
is the bond worth?’ Answer (alter sume think 
ing), ‘About sixty two dollars.” A number of 
questions, such as ‘‘Which would you rather have, 
a twenty, or thirty year bond?” ‘* Why do they 
sell at a premium,” etc, are asked. Various an- 
swers are given. 

Phe language of the book now means something, 
and pleasure will be taken in solving problems 
which before would have been comparatively 
meaningless. In a lower grade a lesson in Arith- 
metic is given by the folding of paper: ‘A man 
sells } of his laud, and divides the remainder equal- 
ly among his four children.” A boy steps forward 


with a sheet of paper in his hand. All the pupils 
hold up a piece of paper. They fold the picce into 
fourths, and then, crosswise of the fourths. into 
fourths again. The paper. is, unfolded:, showing 
sixteen squares, indicated by the creases in the pa- 
per. ‘Three fourths are counted off to show the 
land to be divided. Twelve of the small squares 
are'shown’ to represent the parts divided equally 
among the four children, each getting 7, of the 3, or 
ns Of the whole, all of which can be plainly seen by 
each pupil, and readily understood (This is a 
Quincy device, and much used at the Cook County 
Normal School by Messrs. Fre and Speer,) 

A Language lesson, given by the Principal. Mr. 
Bright. was especially interesting. Each of the 
fifty pupils takes from his desk a neatly-covered 
copy of Evangeline (cheap paper edition). One 
member of the class rises and reads the interview 
between the priest and Evangeline, in which the 
former endeavors to persunde the latter to forget 
her first love and form a new, asit is better to have 
a living object of love than a dead one or none at 
all. The pupil sits, and an animated discussion 
follows, opened by the question of. the teacher, 
**Do you believe that statement is true?” One 
says ‘‘ Yes.” 

A fair haired damsel rises and says, ‘‘I don’t 
think so.” ‘‘What are your rensons?” srys the 
teacher. Answer: “If a young woman loves a 
young man and he abuses her love by ‘getting 
drunk after they are married, and continues to 
treat her bad I don’t think she can love him. or 
cught to love him, or that it does her any good if 
she does love him.” ‘* Well, that is pretty strong 
language. How many of you think the same?” 
asks the teacher. Severalhands go up. A thought 
ful looking boy rises and says he thinks it does do 
her good; for if she once loved him, she always will 
love him, and the loving does her good anyhow. 
**A good thought,” says the teacher.” ‘}iow 
many believe that?’ A few hands were raised. 
Thus for the greater part of the hour a discussion 
was carried on, this one paragraph being the topic. 
The ease with which all spoke, the clearness of 
tone, the manner. and the perfect forgetfulness of 
self in the thought was beautiful to witness. The 
questions of the teacher throughout were so skill- 
fully asked as to get the maximum of thought in 
every case. At the end of the hour one paragraph 
had been read, and a little more. 

(In a school in which so much work in a cert:in 
time was required, it would be considered a terrible 
waste of time te stop so long on one passage, would 
it not? But then that is according to the New 
Education. you know, while the ground to be 
passed over is not.) 

A lesson in grammar was next witnessed, con- 
ducted on the conversational (‘‘Saveur-Hennese”’) 
plan, now so popular. The pupils, who bad been 
studying two years, answered with a good degree 
of fluency. Some pieces were recited, after which 
stories were read at sight from a German story 
paper. 

Mr. Bright, the principal of the Douglas School, 
so-called after Stephen A. Douglas, is a hard-work- 
ing ‘man, teaching two hours each day beside 
supervising his thousand pupils. His salary is 
$2.175--this is only given to those after ten years 
of service, He has no recesses except for the 
primary classes. Each class-room seats 63 pupils. 
but this he deems too many. Tardiness and irre- 
gular attendance are much diminished by suspend- 
ing those who do not furnish ‘ excuses.” The 
rooms are ventilated by forcing in pure air by an 
engine. 

Mr. Bright is not merely a school principal, he is 
aman of ideas upon education, and is pointing out 
means to express them. This has given him ahigh{ 
position in Chicago. He miyht have run his school 
like a machine, but; he preferred to do a much bet- 
ter thing. le believes in the New Education, and 
expounds its principles to his assistants ; labors] 
with them to overcome the difficuities in the way], 
of the progress of the Art of Teaching. He believes 
Education to be.the development of character and. 
power and the implanting of useful knowledge. He} 





believes in written examinations and oral spelling 


to a limited extent only; but not in the marking 
system. He hasa high opinion of school-‘ibraries 
—to get a suitable one for the Douglas bis pupils 
raised $509 by a@iconcert. and $1,400 more by sub- 
scription. The Books are much used. He has un- 
limited fa‘th in the benefit to be derived from the 
diffusion of educational literature; both school 
journals and books He believes in education as a 
power, and as a ministry of goo. 

The visit to the Douglas Schools bus shown in a 
a clear light what amy berdone by those who be- 
lieve in the Now Education. I, W. Fircn. 


oy — 


\) EDUCATIONA" PSY CHOLOGY 


[The following from * Outline of Institute: Work ” for 
the State of “Minnesota, prépared under the «irection 
of State Supt..Kiehle, containe a great deal in a small 
space.—EDp. ] 

No effort is made to_outline the subject of Mental 
Science; the aim, is. merely to.show,that, lying at 
the basia of all methods, of all f.rms of school or- 
ganization, discipline and instruction, are the laws 
of child-nature. One of these clearly, taught will be 
of more value than to skim over the whole subject. 
These, therefore, are to be so taught, so illustrated, 
explained, applied and fixed in the minds of the 
teachers, that by no reasonable possibility will they 
ever forget or neglect them. 

In crder to mi the plan most effectiv> it is 
urged that the teachers firmly fix in their memorics 
all the statements printed in italics : 


I. Waat is Education ? 

First ANSWER. —Education is all that we do for 
ourselves, and all that is done for us by others, for 
the purpose of bringing us nearer to the perfection 
of our nature. 

Seconp Answmr.-— Education, in its highest sense, 
is the equable and harmonious evolution of all the 
powers of our being. 

Il. The Powers to be Cultivated are 
chiefiv these : 
1. ATTENTION. 

Nortr.—Teachers are talked to, and talked at, 
about the importance of this power, but no parti- 
éular and pointed methods are shown to enable 
them actually to cultivate it. Frequent exercises 
should be given with this sole end in view. 

First Maxim.—The one, safe, sure. serviceable, 
attainable quality is that of attention, -it will 
grow in the poorest soil. and in its own good time 
bring forth flowers and fruit. 

Srconp Maxiu.— The ability to hold the attention 
upon a given subject is a direct measure of mental 
power. 

RD Maxim. —Culture is the power of continuit 
of thought upon a given aubject. v 7 
2. PERCEPTION. 

Note. —For the sake of simplicity let this word 
be used to name both that form cf mental activity 
by which the mind apprehends the external ma- 
terial world, and also abstract mental phenomena, 
such as its own states and conditions or any ab- 
stract truth. The product of the act of perception 
may be called a conception. It is not worth while 
either to try to present any technical system of 
nomenclature, orto dispute over the use of terms. 
Little need be said to teachers about the importance 
of this faculty. but rather go right to work. and 
illustrate just what its functions are in the process 
of education. 

‘Firat Maxim.— The mind cannot perceive a thing 
which is not immediately present. 

\‘SeconD Maxtm, —The clearness and value of every 
conception depends directly upon the accuracy and 
vividness of the perception. 

‘Tarp Maxim.—The act of perception should in- 
variably precede the forming of definitions. 

FourTH Maxim. -Ferception is the basis upon 
which the whole superstructure of knowledge is 
baile ; as is the former, so will be the latter, . ' 

3. MEMORY. 
Nowe. —The act of memory should be clearly 
own to be the retaining and recalling power. 
is not a y by which the mind acquires know!’ 
' The failure to recognize this truth leads ‘to 








‘@readful abuses of this power in the work of | 
education. 
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What the mind masters and makes its own is all 
that is of value to it. To enforce this = instructor 
should teach : 

First.— Repetition is a law of memory. 

Srconp.— Association of sign and idea is a law of 
memory. 

TuHirv.— Association in time and space is a law 
of memory. 

Fourtu.— Association of cause and effect is a law 
of memory. 

Firta.— Association in respect to similarity and 
emmy is a law of memory. 

4. IMAGINATION. 

NoTE.—The object in discussing this power is 
principally to show its exceeding great value in 
the acquisition of history, geography and reading. 
The instructor, instead of running off into an ab 
stract presentation of this subject, should show by 
actual example how to call this ‘faculty to the aid 
of the other mental activities in teaching these 
subjects. He can illustrate the methods of helping 
the pupils realize the truths of these studies by 
lessons in the several subjects given to the institute 
as @ class. 

The imagination, when rightly cultivated, be- 
comes the pioneer faculty in acquiring knowledge, 
as well as the constructive power in giving coher- 
ence and form to that already gained. 

5. JUDGMENT. 

NotTe.—lt will be best to make this term stand 
for the entire rational faculty. Here; as elsewhere, 
the instructor shou d guard very carefully against 
all unprofitable theorizing. The main point to be 
made is to set clearly before the teachets the great- 
est of all educational laws, viz.: No truth of nature, 
or of mind, can be a truth to any individual until 
tt becomes his own personal judgment. This law 
will bring out the absurdity and criminality of that 
teaching which would thrust upon others ready- 
formed judgments in those subjects where all pro. 
gress depends upon the pupil doing his own think- 
ing. 

The instructor should show how the mind forms 
its judgments, what a judgment is, and the office 
of memory in storing up these judg nents for future 
use. He should muke it plain that the mitid may 
possess a perfectly clear judgment of a fact with. 
out necessarily going through the process by which 
some other person, or the world has reached it. 
The great danger of overlooking or minifsing this 
faculty should be thoroughly escabhshed in the 
mind of every teacher. 

6. THE EMOTIVE NATURE. 

This subject demands attention, principally, that 
the teachers may be made to see that here lie the 
springs to action, those motives which influence 
the will to a choice. Owing to the immaturity of 
the child’s powers the general law of the action of 
the child’s will is to choose that which gives plea- 
sure and reject what produces pain, whence it be- 
comes of the highest moment for the teachers to be 
thoroughly shown how to call into proper exercise, 
with due power, the feelings of pleasure; self- 
gratification; love of praise; love of the beautiful. 
the good, the true; hope of reward; self-respect; 
and a sense of absolute honesty with one’s self. On 
the othcr hand it may be shown how fear, dislike, 
selfishness, egotism, vanity, all lead the will to a 
choice of improper motives to action, and thus in- 
fluence the whole of conduct, as well asthe intel- 
lectual processes involved in the act of study. 

It should be shown that here is the basis of 
school management; that a thoroughly educated 
person is one whose wil! 1s disciplined to choose the 


—_ and reject tne wrong; that the office of all| 


measures in school is primarily to 
carry the child over that period when his wili is too 
weak to act from the dictates of prudence and con- 
science, to that time when he will choose spon 
2 —re-toewdibrer ante —yultsteres Tatars to his 
highest happiness. 

Nore.—In preseuting these copies but very little 
attention need be paid to the classification of the 
faculties. A simple selection of a topi¢ and a plain 
discussion of its bearing upon the work of the 
Sern comee crit that usted eee 
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OUR EXPENDITURES. 


The 50 millions of inhabitants in the United 
States, the highest prodnct of the civilization of 
the nineteen centuries that have elapsed since 
Christianity was started upon earth, earn a great 
deal of money each year (exactly how much is not 
known), and they spend a vast sum also; how 
money is spent reveals the character of the man 
and the nation. {n the Christian Union for March 
2, was a comparison of expenditures, and the plan 
has been followed in this article. In order tomake 
this visible, lines represent the figures—} inch rep- 
resenting a million dollars. 


LIQOUR, $900,000,000. 


BREAD, $505,000,000. 


MEAT, $303,000,000, 
IROK AND STBEL, $290,000,000. 


WOOLLEN GOODS, $237,000,000,. 
BSAWED LUMBER, $233,000,000, 
COTTON GOODS, $210,000,000. 


BOOTS AND SHOES, $196,000,000. 
SUGAR AND MOLASSES, $155,000,000. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION, $85,000,000. 


Begin with public education. How much are 
the 50 milhons willing to expend for that ? 

85 millions of dollars. 

This scems to be quite a large sum does it not? 
nearly $2.00 for each man, woman and child. 

How much for sugar and molasses ? 

155 millions of dollars. 

This amounts to $3.00 for each individual. Once 
sugar was a luxury and few felt able to buy it; 
now it is a necessity. One pound of sugar to three 
pounds of flour is the ratio which these substances 
bear to each other now. 

How much for woolen goods t 


287 millions of dollars. r 


This is about $4.75 each. It means 





it means that plain goods are not in fashion; 


.| lon. 


means that fashion is becoming a power not only 
in Fifth Avenue, but in the country village. 

How much for iron and steel ? 

290 millions of dollars. 

We are building railroads; we are building tele- 
graph lines: we build iron houses; we manufacture 
stoves, farming and house implements. This'is $6 
for every individual. 

How much for meat ? 

303 millions of dollars. 

This shows that we eat a very large quantity of 
meat. In son.e families it is eaten three times each 
day. America spends a great deal on its table. 
An English gentleman said: *‘It is commonly re- 
marked of you that you live well.” $6 for each 
man, woman and child per year, 

How much for bread ? 

505 millions of dollars. 

This is $10 for each inhabitant, We are great 
raisers of wheat. birley, corn, etc..and we eat all 
that is needed. We send a good deal abroad. We. 
feed a good deal to cattle and hogs; but we destroy 
a vast amount; the next item will explain why we 
do it. 

How much for intoxicating liquors ? 
990 millions of dollars. 

This fairly takes one’s breath away! Nearly 
$2.) for each man, woman and child! It may seem 
that this istoo high. The tax paid to the U.S. 
June 30, '82-'83 was $74 368,775 ou distilled liquors; 
on fermented liquors. $16,900 615; the duties on im- 
ported liquors wereabout eight millions of dollars. 
By careful estimates it is found that the consumer 
pays not less than 900 millions of dollars for these 
things. For example. statistics show that 15 millions 
of barrels of ale and beer were drank: this retails for 
$32 a barrel: that is. the ale and beer cost 480 mil- 
lions of dollars. Whiskey averages $4.50 per gal- 
Statistics show that 70 millions of gallons 
were used; that is the cost was 315 millions of dol- 
lars. Then the wines and brandies and ales that 
are imported, and the native wines must cost 100 
millions of dollars. This foots up 895 millions of 
dollars. 

Here is where we waste our income like the 
prodigal son. Explain to the children that the 
entire taxes for all purposes is 700 millions; that 
ihe value of the flour mills is 505 millions; that we 
export of flour 35 millions, and pay for public edu- 
cation 85 millions, but for useless drinks—mostly 
taken in saloons and bar-rooms—900 millions ! 


Ask them if the people can affond it? Tell them 
that the cost for ‘‘drinks” is nearly one-half of 
what is pa‘d for education, sugar and molasses, 
boots and shoes, cotton ,oods, sawed lumber, wool- 
en goods, iron ard steel, meat and bread ! 

No wonder the “liquor interest” is a power; it 
gets , of all the money that is spent for the neces- 
saries cf life. In a town that keeps a saloon run- 
ning, the proprietor gets balf as much money asall 
the -tores and groceries put together. 

We ask the teacher to make an “object lesson” 
of this, and let the children know what becomes of 
the hard-earned money of the nation. Be sure 
to tell them that this 300 millions of dollars does 
not represent the cost of the courts, judges, jai's, 
prisons, policemen, hospitals, almshouses, that 
are found all over the land, and especially that it 
dees not represent the misery caused by 
What can measure the broken homes and the 
broken hearts it has caused? Many a wife would 
give a thousand millions if her husband would 
become a temperate man. Manya child would 
pay the same to be saved the shame cused by a 
drunken father, No money can measure the sor- 
row that liquor has caused. Tell the children ail 
about this. 


~~ 


SUPERFLUOUS WOMEN! There are plenty of them, 
and superfluous men also, who might drop out by 
the ten thousand during the night, and the world 
would not know at the breakfast-hour that it had 
lostanything. Nor would it lose anything, save a 








um of the weight on its back, or of the drag 
wheels.— What shall wedo with Our Daugh- 
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For thé ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
TREE PLANTING. 


t is in many schools to set 
a dec the plostivg of treme At the west, the ith 
of April has been selected many reasons 


. There are y 

ery school, under the direction of its teacher 
should plant at least one tree. Ina city all the schools 
might unite with suitable ceremonies Hal peyote 
ber of trees. This has been accompl in Cincinnati, 
under the direction of Supt. Peaslee, so as to arouse 
much public interest. The exercises can be held where 

trees are to be planted, a le platform being erected 
for the speakers, or they could be held at the school- 
house and the then march in to the 
pepe lace. The following exerc are fitted for 
either of 


ese plans. } 
TREE PLANTING. 
Song.—{A song about Spring may be selected.) 
Recitation.—THE VOICE OF SPRING. 
I am coming, I am coming ! 
Hark ! the httle bee is humming 
See! the lark is soaring high 
In the blue and sunny sky ; 
And the gnats are on the wing, 
Wheeling round in airy ring. 
Look around thee, look around! 
Flowers in all the fields abound ; 
Every running stream is bright 
All the orchard trees are white 
And each small and waving shoot 
Promises sweet flowers and fruit. 
Recitation.—THE VOICE OF THE TREE. 
Winter winds and ice and storm 
Have pinched and cramped my naked form 
But spring is coming soop, I know ; 
The warm south wind begins to blow ; 
To-day I heard a robin sing. 
Spring is coming ; she will bring 
Sunny beams to warm my feet. 
Soon my sluggish pulse will beat ; 
Through my cold and withered heart 
The welcome life-blood soon will start. 
* Then my round pink buds I'll don, 
Put my pearly bracelets on, 
Dress myself in robes of green, 
In honor of the season’s Queen. 
Song.—BrauTy EVERYWHERE (may be sung as a 
round). 


F 


Beauty in the meadow 
Beauty in the glen 
Beauty in the fertile meadow 
And the marshy fen. 
Recitation.—THE TREE. 
The Tree’s early leaf-buds were bursting their brown : 
‘Shall I take them away?” said the Frost, sweeping 
down. 
‘No leave them alone 
Till the blossoms have grown,” 
Prayed the Tree, while he trembled from rootlet to 
crown. 
The Tree waved his blossoms, and all the birds sung : 
“Shall I take them away?’ said the Wind as he 
swung. 
“* No leave them along 
Till the berries have grown,” 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 
The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow : 
Said the girl, ‘‘ May I gather thy berries now?” 
‘* Yes all thou canst see ; 
Take them: all are for thee,” 
Said the Tree while he bent down his laden boughs low. 
—BJORNSON 
O whispering trees, companions, sages, friends, 
No change in you, whatever friendship ends ; 
No deed of yours the Eden link e’er broke, 
Bared is your head to ward the lightning’s stroke. 
You fed the infant man and blessed his cot, 
Hewed from your grain; without you he were not. 
The hand that planned you planned the future, too: 
Shall we distrust it, knowing such as you? 
* —JOaQuUIN MILLER. 
Song.—See the shining dew-drops 
On the flowers strewed_ - 
Proving as they sparkle 





_ Breezes gently whisper 
~ God is ever good. 
In the leafy treetops 
Where no fears intrude, 
Merry birds are singing 
'God is'ever good. - 
Reeitation.—A Forrest Hymn. 
The groves were God’s first temples. Ere mam learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them ; ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might. not resist the sacred influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath, that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless power. 
And inaccessible majesty.—BRYANT. 
These shades 
Are still the abodes of gladness; the thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds, that sing and sport 
In wantonness of spirit ; while below 
The squirrel, with raised paws and form erect, 
Chirps ‘merrily.—BRYANT. 
The tree hath hope,—if it be cut down, 
It becometh green again, 
And new shoots are put forth. 
| If even its stock die in the ground, 
From vapor of water it will bud, 
And bring forth boughs as a young plant.—BIBLE. 
THE BRAVE OLD OAK. 
(This may be recited, or sung to the tune of ‘‘ There 
is a fountain filled with Blood,” slightly modified.) 
Let us sing to the oak, the brave old oak 
Who has ruled in the greenwood long, 
Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown 
And his fifty arms so strong ! 
There is fear in his frown when the sun goes down 
And the fire in the west fades out, 
And he showeth his might on a wild midnight 
When the storms through his branches shout. 


Then sing to the oak, the brave old oak 

Who hath ruled in the green wood long, 

And still flourish he, a hale green tree 

When a hundred years are gone. 

DECLAMATION. 

When the white man first came to this country he 
found it covered with trees. The red man believed it 
would offend the Great Spirit to change anything that 
he had created, but the white man had no such scruples. 
He cut down the trees, used what he needed of them to 
build and furnish his cabin, to cook his food and. warm 
him, and destroyed what was in his way. His children 
and grandchildren and every generation since have 
used timber and wood in a lavish manner and made no 
provision for planting, and now we are beginning to 
feel the effects of this wastefulness. Weare visited by 
terrible floods every year, because there is no tree- 
covered soil to hold back the moisture. The water 
rushes down the hillsides, swells the creeks, and floods the 
country. Then in summer. we have no beautiful brooks 
and rivers as we once had. It has all run off, the earth 
becomes parched and our wells become dry. At last 
we find that trees are a necessity, the people begin to 
cry ‘‘we must have trees,” we have therefore met to- 
day to plant trees. We may not live to sit beneath the 
shade of this tree, but it will cast its shade on some one. 
It is a beautiful thing to plant a tree.. It was done by 
the creator when he made the Garden of Eden. When 
he planned for man’s happiness he planted trees. So 
we to-day plant trees that the world may be more beauti- 
ful and man be happier. 

THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE. 
Come, let 1s plant the apple-tree ! 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed. be,made, 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly ; 
_ As, round the sleeping infant’s feet, 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet, 
'_. So plant we the apple-tree. 
What plant we in the apple-tree? 
Buds, which the breath of summer days 





Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 


—e ecentdey Meare 








Boughs, where the thrush with crimson breast. 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest. 

We plant upon the sunny lea 
A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple-tree. 
What plant we in the apple-tree? 

Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind's restless wings ; 
When from the orchard-row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors, 

A world of blossoms for the bee— 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room ; 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 

What plant we with the apple-tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop as gentle airs came by 
That fan the blue September sky ; 

While children, wild with noisy glee, 
Shall scent their fragrance as they pass, 
And search for them the tufted grass 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 


The Indiana “Arbor Day” Committee have recom- 


mended the following trees for ornamentation: Hard 


—_ = —s e a ash, ee linden (brass- 
w or flowering are well adapted : - 
wood, a crab-apple, ee The best fon 
only should be used. Eve m trees, hemlock bein 
most suitable, and other veleable varieties, if desired, 
can be had of any nursery. It is desirable to plant trees 
and shrubs singly, and in cluster |, rather than in straight 
rows along w: The shape and size of the grounds 
must be considered in the planting, as well as in the 
selection of suitable varieties. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


MeO ee can tee atten aw ve teacher after meruing enatdile , 
or they can be written out and distributed a 
one may be written on the black-board each day. om 


AN idle youth—a needy age. 
A, WELL-SPENT day prepares us for sweet repose. 
WHEN Pride leads the van, Beggary brings up the rear. 
Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.—Popr. 
A Happy temper, like the eolian harp, si 
- pe n Pp, sings to every 
He that avoideth not small faults, by little and little 
falleth into greater.—THomas A KEMPIs. 
AN unlucky word, once escaped from us, cannot be 
brought back with a coach-and-six.—Chinese Proverb. 
A MAN endowed with great perfections, without good 
breeding, is like one who has his pockets full of gold, 
but always wants change for his ordinary occasions.— 
RICHARD STEEL. 
IF there is one virtue that should be cultivated more 
than another by him who would succeed in life, it is 
unctuality, if there is one error that should be avoided, 
k is being behind time.—-FREEMAN Hunt. 





WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 





The Senate was in session only four days last week. 
It passed the Educational bill on Monday, and spent 
most of the remaining time in discussing the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill, 

e i vexclaaioas a bill for the adoption of inter- 
national tions for the prevention of collisions 
at sea, a resolution declaring it unwise to abolish 
or reduce the tax on distilled liquor, bills for the 
erection of public buildings, bills relating to the 
government of the territories and a bill offering a 
reward for the rescue of the Greely party, and con- 
sidered a bill to pension all soldiers and sailors who 
served 60 days in the late war, which involves §§86,- 


, 





NEWS OF THE WEEE. 


April 8.—There 1s excitement in Mexico over the enforcement 
of a stamp tax.—Bills passed the New York Senate prohibiting 
the sale of olcomargarine, and providing for the re-pavement of 
Fifth Avenue.—Municipal elections in Ohio show Republican 





April 9-—Aguero,a fil:buster, has collecteda force of out- 
laws and is plundering inCuba.. Four plantations have been de- 
stroyed.—The New York Senate passed the , Lansing ;bil] for the 
preservation of the Adirondack forests. 

April 10.—Gen. Gordon says he must evacuate Khartoum un- 
less relieved. 

April 11.Charles Reade, the novelist, died—The Mexican 
Stamp act has been modified. 

April 12.—The Canadian Legislature is considering the question 
of Chinese emigration.—New salt beds discovered in Syracuse. 
April13—The rebels have cut off communication with Berber. 
—The Chinese surrendere1 Hung-hoa to the French after setting 
it on fire. | 

April.l4. \A statue to Gambetta was unveiled at Cahors, in 
France.—An at was made to assassinate the President of 
Guatemala.—The Wagner festival opened in Boston.—A large 
celluloid factory in Newark burned. 

[Subjects for investigation: Stamp acts, filibusters, Charles 
eae ae Gambetta, Gautemala, Wagner, celluloid 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

William H, Wood, Principal of the M, D, of G.\8. 49, 
died April 15. He was highly respected by all. who 
knew him. He began teaching at the age of eighteen 
in old G. 8. No. 8, in Grove street, where so many of 
the old teachers were trained ; he was for a time assist- 
ant principal of the Girls’ Normal School, and has been 
a warm advocate of a special preparation of teachers. 

Miss O'Keefe, one of the teachers in the industrial 
schools of the Children’s Aid Suciety, was arrested for 
beating a girl who was willful snd refused to do her 
work. The teacher insisted and the work was done. 
She then took her school-bag and started to go out ; the 
teacher insisted that she should come back an‘! that she 
sit down, both of which she reluctantly did. She then 
took a ball of worsted out of her bag, and when the 
teach: r told her to put it back she jumped up and called 
the tescher names. Then the teacher whipped her. 
Few persons know the depraved character of the pupils 
of these schools. In most cases they are those who are 
too bad to go to the public schools. 


@LSEWHERE. 

Kansa8.—Principal Hatch, of Moline. sends a Ist of 
the books selecte:! for the Juvenile Department of the 
Library. Many of them are selested with a view to 
their use in supplementary geographical reading. It 
contains books of travel in every known country. 

Conn.—The Governor of Connecticut recommends 
that the management of the schools be transferred from 
officers of districts to officers of towns, in the hope that 
better schools will be provided, without additional ex- 
pense. The State expends $1,813,486 for schools during 
the year. 

Inp1ana.—The Department of Public Instruction have 
issued a circular containing appropriate exercises for 
the celebration of Arbor Day, Monday, April 14. It con- 
tains addresses of the Governor and State Supt.. on the 
celebration of the day and a number of poems appro- 
priate to the occa: ion from well known authors and 
hints for conducting the exercises. 


BALTIMORE.—The school board recently resolved :— 
That aspecial committee of five members, including 
the President, with the superintendent and assistant 
superintendent, be appointed to examine into the course 
of studies pursued iu the several classes and grades of 
schools, with a view to ascertain whether or not the 
same is more than is consistent with healtby mental 
development. 


Iowa.—Supt. Miller, of Jasper, has instituted an “ Ex- 
hibit” for the purpose of showing the regular work of 
the schools. It consists of specimens of work in Arith- 
metic, Geography, Spelling and Composition placed 
upon sheets of note paper. Each school has its papers 
securely bound at the end of the year and sent to the 
Supt’s. office. This is a great assistance to him in de- 
termining the teacher’s fitness. Teachers who fail to 
send work to the Exhibit are required to. pass a more 
rigid «examination. 

LowVILLE, N. Y.—They are holding here a four- 
weeks’ Normal Institute. Ninety teachers are registered. 
The corps of instructors is as follows : Director, Prof. E. 
V. De Graff, Washington, D. C.; Elocution, Prof. Mark 
Baiiey, Yale College ; Drawing. Prof. George E. Little, 
Washington, D. C.; Music, Prof. W. B. Hall, Lancaster, 
Pa,: History, Prof. H. C. Northam, Lowville, N. Y. 
Lecturers: Wallace Bruce, Col. L. F. Copeland, W. J, 
Marshall, Mark Bailey, Robert Houston, Prof. Little, 
Prof. De Graff. It will close April 25. 

Pror. AND Mrs. OGpEN.—These well-known educa- 
tors have the Garfield Kindergarten Training School 
now in succes-ful operation and offer better opportun- 
ties than ever before, for the thorough and systemati~ 
training of kin  rgarteners. In addition to the lessons 
and practice in Kindergartening, a course of lectures 
has been established without additional cost, , Mrs, An- 

-na B. Ogden can be engaged during summer months at 
Institules and by teachers and ‘superintendents desiring 
to introduce kindergarten methods in their schools, 
Prof, John Ogden will open a course of lectures in 
York, Pa. He will give a course befure Normal Schools 
or teachers of cities and boroughs, at $50, for the course. 
Address either, nt 1116 19th street, N. W,, Washington, 
D, C, 

Iowa.—Hawilton County sends a specimen of the cer- 
tificates that are granted to pupils who have, passed the 
prescribed examination in the common ches and 
possess a good moral character. These are by the 
teacher, Pres; of School Board, and County ‘Bupt. The 





| following suggestiv 
|in their reports. 


|| bave daily? os Aes you teach letter-writting carefully to 
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uestions are asked of the teachers 
What ‘general exercises” do you 


third and fourth grades? Do you teach the right use 
of language in all classes? Do you give diligent care to 
pronunciation, spelling, and political geography in the 
reading, language, history, aud the literature classes? 
Do you give oral lessons to beginners in: numbers? 
writing? geography of Hamilton County? Do you 
teach civil government and geography of lowa to your 
school as a general exercise? Have you any supple- 
mentary reading? dictionaries?—how many? a school 
library ?/—volumes in same? a good case for books and 
apparatus? Do you use what apparatus you have in 
general exerci-e? Do you teach writing in all exervises? 
Do you furnish parents with samples of school work? 
What papers do you take and read? What. books on 
“Theory ” or school management do you own? . How 
many teachers’ associations are you willing to attend 
during the next three months? Are you willing to 
bring «r send some specimens of your school work to 
our next Institute Exhibit? 


Daxota.—The University is established at Vermil- 
lion, A liberal appropriation was made for buildings 
and current expenses, The south wing of the main 
building was ready for the reception of students Sept. 
15, last, when the school was formally opened. This 
wing contains six school rooms and is wel) furnished 
with reference books, apparatus and cabinet, costing 
one thousand dollars. It has a reading rocm with a 
large number of papers and magazines. Two literary 
societies have already been organized, one conducted 
by the young gentlemen, and one by the young ladies. 
The main building, seventy-two feet sqare, will be com- 
pleted this season. The tuition is free, and the same 
advantages are offered for both aexes. One hundred 
students are now in attendance. The University is un- 
der the management of Hon. John W. Simonds, A.M., 
who has had twenty-five years active experience as a 
teacher, city and state school superintendent in New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts. 

THE INDIANS.—By treuties made in 1869 and 1868 the 
Government agreed to provide a scheol building and a 
teacher for every thirty children of nine of our Indian 
tribes, and to mantain the schools for ten years, and in 
some cases for thirty years. The number of children n 
these trtbes is now estimated at 45,000, so that 1,500 
schools would be required to meet the conditions of the 
treaties. The fund for the maintenance of the promised 
schools has accumulated sufficiently to make $3,759,400 
available, and Secretary Teller advises putting one- 
fourth of the children in manual training schools, one- 
fourth in reservation day schools, and sending others 
to Hampton and Carlisle. Gen. Armstrong and Captain 
Pratt have proved, shat Indians are excellent subjects 
for industrial education ; Gen, Crook and other great 
Indian fighters believe that the savages can be civilized, 
and the whole nation is ready to have the experiment 
tried. A few acres of land should be provided for every 
Indian who qualifies himself for its management; the 
entire Indian population might be made self-supporting 
before the year 1900. And to appropriate money to edu- 
cate the savages will not only pay a just debt, but also 
save the nation nearly $10,000,000 a year for the sup- 
port of the Indians on reservations. 

BrooKLYN.—Col. Culyer, Superintendent of the Park, 
has proposed to the commissioners to affix to many 
trees in the park, both the common and botanical name 
so that the boys and girls may be able to distinguish 
the common trees at sight. He says that he will go 
farther, and strive to bave them all, from the leaf, bark 
or wood, name the tree from which it came. The princi- 
pal of one of the schools says that if there was room for | * 
the display, he would put into each class-room speci- | *° 
mens of the different woods in a natural and a polished 
stute, bundles of the different grains and grasses, and 
specimens of different material from which cloth is 
made: Im the higher classes he would add specimens 
of ores, both hative and’ foreign: The l.nowledge’ ob- 
tained from such specimens in the hands of a compe- 


tent teacher, be thinks valuable. He says he looks for- 4 


ward to the time when there shall be, noi less: of arith- 
metic, of reading of writing, etc., but that, these shall 
be taugbt in such a manneras to leave time to teach 
pupils to use their eyes; to give them a knowledge of 
things that are about them, and the materials with 


which they will have to, deal in after |jfe. In a word, 


to make them at least primary readers in Nature’s book, 
insined.of etetving tp makathern aebnlare in men's hook: 
and systems. 

The Irving Literary Society of School No. 9, pubiushes 
i quleeaty paper entirely made up of contributions 








from ——t “They also operate a saving Saadinetin 
for deposits of one .cent and upwards by any of the 
scholars. Interest is paid on $4.00 or more. Five officers 
are chosen by the society from their own number and 
these with the principal of the school control the affairs. 
Deposits are put in the Brooklyn Savings Bank, and ac- 
counts are audited quarterly by the school trustees. 

BROOKLYN.--The Superintendent of the Society for the 
Prevéntion of Cruelty to Children has made the dis 
covery that a certain kind of candy known as “rock 
and rye” drops, which,school children have been in the 
habit of buying, has caused more or less sickness among 
the children who attend public schools. Superintendent 
Wilkins made a careful examination and came to the 
conclusion that in most instances the sickness is caused 
by this candy. Having obtained a quantity of it, he 
sent it to, Health Commissioner Raymond for examina- 
tion, It was submitted to the chemist of the Depart- 
ment for analysis, and gne half pound was found to con- 
tain 5.7 grains of fusel oil, 1.4 grams of which is a fatal 
dose. The Supt. of the Society will take steps to pro- 
hibit the sale of the poisonous article.—Plans are being 
pe: fected for a model primary building on Degraw St, 
The class rooms are to have fourteen square feet of floor 
space and 200 cubic feet of air space for each pupil, and 
air flues are to-be arranged so as to insure a change of 
all the air in the room from three to six times an hour. 
Single seats are to be provided, and are to be so placed 
that the light wall fall over the child’s shoulder. Not 
more than 56 children will be admitted toa class, The 
building will cost about $50,000. 

FOREIGN 

Saxony.— Much attention is given to purely technical 
education. There are now in that kingdom a technical 
high school in Dresden, a technical state institute at 
Chemnitz, and art schools in Diesden and Leipzig, also 
four builders’ schools, two for the manufacture of toys, 
six for shipbuilders, three for basket weavers, and four- 
teen for lace making, two for decorative painting, one 
for watchmakers, one for sheet metal workers, three 
for musical instroment makers, one for druggists (not 
pharmacy), twenty-seven for weaving, une for machine 
embroidery, two for tailors, one for barbers and hair- 
dressers, three for hand spinning, six for straw weaving, 
three for wood carving, four for steam boiler heating, 
six for female handiwork. There are, moreover, sev- 
enteen technical advanced schools, two for gardeners, 
eight agricultural, and twenty-six commercial schools. 

ENGLAND.—The Schoolmaster says: ‘‘ Mr. Mundella 
claimed to be the friend of the teacher. We willingly 
admit the claim, but do not see what bearing the ad- 
mission has on the points at issue. Notwithstanding 
his friendship for teachers, it 1s possible for Mr. Mun- 
della to be misguided in educational matters and to 
make mistakes in the construction and administration 
of tne Educational Code. We have a -incere respect for 
Mr. Mundella, and believe him to be a true friend of 
education and of those who labor in the educational 
field. None the less do we believe the Code with which 
Mr. Mundella’s name is associated to be based on nn- 
sound principles, and that its administration has but 
intensified some of the very evils Mr. Mundella is anxi- 
ous to remove. The undoubted friendship of Mr. Mun- 
della for teachers causes the Code to be admunistered 

more leniently than might otherwise be the case, But 
even as it is, the Code has aroused universal! discontent. 
Compared with some past Codes, it has its good puints, 
but compared with a Code based upon true educational 
principles, it can only be condemned. If it benefits some 
of our pupils, 11 is. at the expense of others. If it pro- 
duces certain results, these are gained b questionable 
means, and other and more important things are sacri- 
oon to the exigencies of theCode. Kerarding the Code 

as it affects the children attending elementary 
- & itis defective. The clever children and the dull 

eeahe suffer from its operation, though . different 
ways. In very many cases the whole nool suffers, 
The real, lasting good of his pupils © ald be the one 
aim and the constant study of the vcher. The Code 
has substituted for this, how to o in the highest per- 
cen and the largest grant:, 

Investigation shows that " inultiplication of indus- 
trial schools tends to red’ « the number of cages for 
} woye und girls treated in in- 


reformatory schools. -T 
ustrial and reformat. y scbvols are nut lost sight of on 


leaving them. T'.« careers are watched for three 

years efter disct ze, and the retufvs show that of the 

oe ¢ .s about 75 per cent, and of the indus- 
cases 


ut 80 per cent. are “‘duing well.” Trairiog 
ships for 1 an important part of the industrial and re- 


jforma .y-school systm,; Boys are sent to the ships 


who are aa caled | to other special training. The com- 
n: .sioners recommend that no boy shou id be sent toa 
op under the age of 12, and that in no case should phe 
be'sent either to an mdustrial suathel tr cae 

is rah gy Bapegecr by competen 


eeieal ‘Peles a veataring life, and 
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The Editor will poemttenntnat will be of gen- 
or igteret apr emenis must be obeerved 
2, Put matter on one of and 
phy wreghen, to tmeription, on Piece of paper 


. Enclose stamp if an answer b xpected. Questions 
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The article ‘‘ A Pressing Want” in the March number 
of your paper hits the nail on the head. There is so 
much to be gained by right reading. It is the need and 
duty of every teacher to improve as much as p~ssible. 
And there are now few teachers who are not striving to 
do this. But how many are actually succeeding? How 
many are gaining the greatest possible good to be derived 
from a well directed plan? How many, though reading, 
are actually wasting time and power? That a well made 
program strictly adhered to produces grand results is 
generally admitted. All those teachers who are read- 
ing by a thor: vghly logical and complete program, 
are reading and reaping a harvest of rich, ripe fruit, 
And now Mr. Editor would you not give in the In- 
STITUTE a thorough, logical, and eommon-sense course 
or program of reading? C. F MENNINGER. 

Holton, Kan. 

[This is a subject on which we have felt deeply and 
keenly for years. It has seemed to us that it is a shame 
that the teachers have no plan like that at Chautauqua. 
The State Association still go over their dreary progrims 
and what results? Let this be begun we say. How? 
Horace Greely said the way to resume specie payment 
was to resume. We say let every teachers’ institute 
lay out a course. Let every state association lay out a 
course. We will do the same.—Eb.] 


In the JournNaL of April 5th, your correspondent 
at Normal Park gave a report of some remarks I made 
before the Horace Mann Society. This might possihl, 
be misconstrued, and reflect on our teachers, as wel! as 
on the general intelligence of the patrons of our schouls. 
I endeavored to show in my remarks that it was com- 
paratively easy to introduce new and better methods of 
teaching into our schools, because we have live, intelli- 
gent teachers and patrons who take an interest in the 
schools. The teachers of Carbon rank with the best 
teachers of the State, and any other inference drawn 
from your eorrespondent’s report does them great injus- 
tice. The parents too are anxious for improving the 
schools. 

I am personally acquainted with your correspond- 
ent. He is himself a Pennsylvanian, familiar with the 
history of our mining regions, and this, I presume, led 
him to insert playfully the next to the last sentence of 
the last quotation, without thinking that ite purport 
might be misunderstood. I make this correction asa 
matter of justice to our teachers. THOS. M. BALLIET. 

Carbon (o.. Leighton, Pa. Co. Supt. of Schools, 


That you do not hear oftener from me is your own 
fault. Three years ago I first began reading the InstI- 
TUTE. 1 then had plenty of time to attend to my teach- 
ing, and many other things besides. I knew all about 
teaching, and did not bother my brains further than to 
go through the daily routine? But the InstrruTE, to 
gether with such books as I was led to purchase on its 
recommendation, soon took all that conceit out of me, 
and set me to study it all over again, so that now all of 
my time is taken up. If I can do anything for the In- 
STITUTE during our Summer Institutes I shall gladly do 
so. Let me say to you in the language cf Raleigh: 
‘Strike man !" or in that of the Great Spirit : ‘‘ Cry 
aloud and spare not!” The old tread-mill system, 
with all of its cramming apparatus must go. The in- 
fluence of the “new education” is stirring Texas at 
last, and a millenium in teaching seems to be at hand. 

By all means let us have the proposed change in the 
InstTiTUTE, of smaller dimensions and more pages 
speedily carried into effect. No one can object. I vote 
for it. J. H. ALLEN, 


Ghsdn'weusen puscheee é:ball. of yarn six inches in 
diameter: They furnish equal amounts of money an 
are to divide the ball equally. How much of the 
must each wind off to get her share? 

[Let the solid contents of the ball be represented by 
1; when Cie Ste Driers tite ithae the dated “tent 
then be represented by }; and after the second has 
wound off her share it will be represented by }, Now 
balls are to each other as the cubes of their diameters. 





and 
ball 
B. 


Hende 1: ¥:: 6 cube: to the diameter (cube) of the 
ball when the first has w pie pair that is six} 
times the cube rout of }. and substract 





from| French method of expressing ratio 


six and you have the inches the first will wind off. In 


a similar way proceed to find the next.—Ep.] 


Can you recommend to me some good but simple 
work on gymnastics? I wish to introduce some gym- 
nastic exercises of a rather elementary character into 
my school-room, with a view to straightening some of 
my pupils, who are growing rapidly, and are decidedly 
round shouldered. L. C. 

[This sounds well. L. B Hunt's ‘‘ Light Gymnastics,” 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, 50 cents; Mason’s ‘‘Gym- 
nastic Exercises,” Potter, Ainsworth & Co., N. Y., 80 
cents ;Smart’s ‘‘ Free Gymovastics,” Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., Cinn., 15 cents.—Ep.] 


Suppose a hole to be cut through the earth, and a 
ball is dropped into this hole, what would be the be- 
havior of the ball, and where would it come to rest, and 
how? E, W. ANDERSON. 

Thomson, Ga. 

[The ball would descend by gravity: it would in 
crease its rate of motion until it reached the center, 
then its rate of motion would diminish until it came to 
rest at the opposite end. Now having nothing to sup- 
port it, it would fall towards the center as it did on its 
first journey and in the same way and so go on forever. 
—Ep.] 


Who are the rulers of the different countries of Eu- 
rope ? 8. C. M, 

[Russia, Czar Alexander III.; Great Britain, Queen 
Victoria ; Germany, Emperor Wilhelm I.; France, Pres- 
ident Grevy; Austria-Hungary, Emperor Francis Joseph; 
Sweden and Norway, King Oscar II.; Spain, King Al- 
fonso XII.; Turkey, Sultan Abdul- Hamid Il. ; Italy, 
King Humbert I. ; Denmark, King Christian IX. ; Rou- 
mania, King Carl I.; Portugal, King Luis I. ; Geenen, 
King George I. ; Servia, King Milan ; Switzerland (the 
president of the Council elected every year); Nether- 
lands. King William III. ; Belgium, King Leopold II. ; 
Montenegro, Prince Nicholas I.-—-Ep. } 


(1) Why is the coal from the mines of Indiana called 
block-coal? (2) Why is the capital of Holland called 
‘The Hague”? (8) Who is the author of the marks 
used in written discourse, as the period, exclamation 
point, question mark, etc. ? E, M. H. 

(1) Block-coal is a name given to a coarse variety used 
in furnaces. It is found in Indiana and elsewhere. (2) 
From Gravenhaag, meaning Count’s hedge. The Counts 
of Holland had there their country seat which was sur- 
rounded by ahedge. (8) The Manutii, Venetian print- 
ers, were the first to use any system of diacritical marks. 
—Ep.] 


(1) I see in the ScHooL JOURNAL of March 15, 1884 
notice of a ‘‘Primary Geography of the State of New 
Jersey,” by C. E. Meleney, A. M., and W. E. Griffin, A. 
M. Please tell me where I can obtain the work and its 
price. (2) Also where Maury’s “ Physical nae ” 
can be obtained and its price. 

[ (1) Address Supt. C. E. Meleney, Satenaht hf Her (2) 
Of the University Publishing Company, 19 Murray St., 
New York. $1.20.—Ep.] 


Tell us how to educate the minds of our scholars. We 
know we ought to do it, but do not know how? 

Ohio. CaRRIE E. BASSETT. 

[You must study the laws of mental growth. Read 
‘*Parker’s Talks on T g” and *‘ Payne's Lectures on 
Education.’ And above all think on the meaning of the 
word Educate. Study your pupils, and determine that in 
your teaching you proceed will according to principles. 
—Ep,] 

What is meant by (1) Principal Meridians, (2) Base 
Line, and (8) Initial Points? 

[In beginning the survey of a state or terriotory a 
point is chosen as a starting place ; this is called the (1) 
initial point; from this a line is run due north and 
south, called (2) the principal meridian ; another line is 
run due east and west from the initial point, i. e,, per- 
pendicular to the principal meridian, which is called 
the principal (8) base line.—Ep.] 


Please state plainly the difference between Principle 
and Method as used in teaching. G. A. K. 

(Supt. Calkins says: “A principle of education is a 
general truth gained by an analytical investigation in- 
to the nature of the child as a thinking being. For ex- 
ample—Proper exercise of any bodily organ or any 
‘power of the mind increases its strength. A method of 
teaching 


signifies the way in which a thing is taught ; | view. 


it may be excellent or it may be a violation of all the 
principles of education.”—Ep. ] 


I find in the old edition of Ray’s rn, Aeiinotie, tnt the 
was used; in the 





new edition the English method is used, Which meth- 
od is more generally used ? D. G. F. 
[The English, The French method uses the first 
number as a divisor; the English uses the second. Thus 
the ratio of 2 to 6 is expressed 2:6. In a fractional 
form it stands }, according to the English method.—Ep. } 


I have been enlisted in the rank of teachers four years. 
I enjoy the work and um anxious to become more ac- 
quainted with new methods. My ambition is to become 
a successful teacher. I have derived grand aid from 
your JOURNAL. Would commend it to all teachers who 
wish to progress in the Art of Teaching. 


Pikeville, N. Y, B. E.G. 


The Board wants me to take the intermediate depart- 
ment of our school. It isin asad state now, but I have 
become so attached to my little ones that I dread to 
leave them. If I decide to take it, I shall depend on you 
for a great deal of help. I owe the greater part of my 
success to you, but I am far from being satisfied with 
myself yet. B. C. E. 


Will you please give the formula for making a hectw- 
graph ? O. F. R. 

[Good ordinary glue, 100 parts; glycerine, 50 parts ; 
barium sulphate, finely powdered, 25 parts (or the same 
amount of kaolin) ; water, 875 parts. Dissolve the glue, 
heat it, add the glycerine. Use analine ink.—Ep.] 


(1) Who is the Governor-General of Canada? (2) Who 
are the Lieut.-Governors of the several Provinces? (3) 
Name the subject of this sentence: ‘A dainty plant is 
the ivy-green” ? H. D. M. 

(1) Lord Landsdowne. (2) Write to the General P. M., 
John O’Connor. (8) The ivy green.—Eb. 


Allow me to suggest as a correction of the sentence 
in JOURNAL of April 5: “ The space between the three 
roads is intended for a parade ground”—“ The space 
bounded by the three roads is intended for a parade 
ground”—that is, if one space only is meant. 

M. A. D. 


Will you please answer these questions: (1) Where 
was Cleopatra’s Needle brought from ; (2) when was it 
brought, and (8) where is it now? (4) Also its size? 

J. C. B. 

{(1) From Alexandria ; it orginally stood at Heliopolis ; 
(2) 1880. (3) In Central Park near the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. (4) 70 ft. high, « diameter at base, 7 ft. 7in.—Ep.] 


I would like to go to the Argentine Republic as a 
teacher. To whom shalll apply. I saw notice in the 
8. J. lately. M. A. D. 

[The best one to apply to will be the Consul of the 
Argentine Republic in this city. A number of teachers 
went a few months ago, and in the autumn men will be 
wanted also in Chili and Peru when the war is over. 
—Eb.] 


PROHIBITION PROHIBITS.—In 1861 the Legislature of 
New Jersey granted Vineland a local option law. Un- 
der this law the township voted for No License. In 
1874 the taxes were $3.50 on $1,000. There was no 
lock-up, jail, house of correction, court, police, or fire 
department in town. Having no grog-shops, none of 
these agencies were needed. The following statistics 
speak for themselves : Population, $11,000 ; grog-sh »ps, 
0; cost of paupers, $224 ; cost of police, $75 ; liquor sold, 
0. Now contrast this with New Britain, Conn., where 
the population was about the same. Grog-shops, 86; 
cost of paupers, $8,500; cost of police, $7,500; liquor 
sold, $819,000. z 


DECEIVING THE ELECT.—It is said that M. Edouard 
Détaille, the eminent war painter, was lately struck by 
seeing a water-colof drawing of his own in a shop win- 
dow day after day as he went to his studio. Sometimes 
it would disappear for a day or two, but it would al- 
ways reappear. At last, unable to bear this irritating 
apparition any longer, he burst brusquely into the shop 
one morning and said : ‘‘ Since you can’t persuade any- 
body to buy that drawing I will buy it myself.” “‘ Oh 
but, sir,” they replied, “ it is having a very large sale,” 
“What do you mean ?” said the painter. ‘“‘ How cana 
water-color drawing have a large sale?’ ‘It is the 
Goupil facsimile of your drawing, sir ;” and when he 
examined it closely in l.is hands he found that it really 
was the facsimile. When it is possible thus to deceive 
even the very elect, the errors of the poor art critics 
should be more leniently dealt with.—The Saturday Re- 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
SCIENCE V8. THE CLASSICS. 


A first-class German college (gymnasium) re- 
quires at present the reading of Sophocles, Homer, 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, Plutarch, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Tacitus, Horace, Cesar, Cicero, Livy, 
Virgil, Sallust, Ovid, and I find. among its text- 
books Greek, Latin and Hebrew grammars, a Latin 
phrase-book, an ecclesiastical history, and several 
others books, which, to be understood, require an 
amount of brain-work out of proportion to the re- 
sults obtained. I find them reading the very same 
Latin and Greek authors which I read myself at 
school some twenty-four years to twenty-eight 
years ago. The present stand-point of the human 
istic gyn:nasia is, in spite of some attempts at ad- 
aptation to the new time, essentially the medieval 
one, which was justifiable several centuries ago, be- 
cause there was then nothing better than the an- 
cient classics, and particularly no exact natural 
science, to furnish means of discipline. At present, 
however, there are many books which, both as re- 
gards form and contents, are better fitted for the in- 
struction of young people than the authors enumer- 
ated. Why are not extracts read from the writings 
of Galileo. Descartes, Newton. Bacon, Faraday, 
Luther, Harvey, Frederick the Great, Leibnitz, 
Kant, Haller? At the age of our graduates it is, 
besides, of the greatest importance that there be 
less reading and writing, less taxing of the memory, 
more exercise of the muscular system. Not learn- 
ing, but health and character, should be the main 
objects in education and schooling, and therefore 
the education of the senses should be emphasized. 
Only a philologist will deny that grammar, with its 
many exceptions, is rather a heavy ballast for the 
memory than a proper means for the training of 
the logical faculty. The student involuntarily be- 
comes accustomed to admit exceptions also in the 
case of other rules, ethical laws, the laws of nature, 
and in matters of his own experience. The elements 
of mechanics and chemistry—these are objects of 
instruction which are incomparably more adapted 
to the young student for exercises in thinking, 
while having the additional advantago of appealing 
directly to the senses. The most delicate test of 
correct thinking is furnished by the experiment. 
The most natural way to make the intellect inde- 
pendent is through the occupation with the exact 
sciences, physics and chemistry, with elementary 
experiments forming a transition from play to the 
seriousness of reality ; but not through translations 
of the speeches, long since deprived of all vital in- 
terest, of Greek or Roman lawyers, or of the phrase- 
ology of dead languages with their intricate syntax 
and superfluous particles. 

I seize every opportunity to censure this unnat- 
ural condition, and I blame it in this connection 
because it injures health. I regret vividly 
that precisely in Germany, the home of physiology, 
the country in which it is honored the most, where 
the greatest means are placed at its disposal and 
laboratories resembling palaces are built for it, that 
here where the number of its learned adherents is 





the largest, the science is least known among the} the po: 


people at large.—Pror. Preyer, University of Jena. 





Youna SNAKEs IN THE BERLIN AQuARIUM.—About 
the middle of August a basket of serpents’ eggs 
was sent to the Berlin Aquarium. They were 
found by some laborers in a heap of dirt, the old 
serpents having been killed under the impression 
that they were poisonous. There were about two 
hundred eggs adhering firmly together, forming a 
mass resembling the cocoons of the silkworm. On 


the second day after being placed in the egg-house | cheap su 


the eggs began to show signs of lif. Twenty or 
thirty small serpents known as ringed adders 
broke through the leather-like shell, and after a 
few minutes crept quickly around the cage. These 
adders were 16 to 18 centimeters,in length, and in 
i gana pany Pea aL | having 
w on 
bear ope tp cabrdeg fa arm 
love for the water, icles antueeatiantae 


ing great skill in swimming. The hatching of the 
other serpents was quite remarkable. The high 
temperature of the room and the lack of moisture 
from the decaying earth dried the covering of the 
eggs, and made it very difficult for the young 
reptiles to make their longed for entrance into 
the world. They could only stretch out their 
heads, their bodies being firmly held by the parch 
ment-like shell. Without assistance the young 
serpents would have perished. A large place was 
cut in the shell. and it could be plainly seen how 
the snakes, firmly twisted together. lay in their 
narrow prison. They stretched themselves out at 
once, so that a few minutes afterward none of 
them could have been forced back into the empty 
shells. The ringed adder is perfectly harmless. 
the crescent shaped yellow spot distinguishing i' 
from the poisonous adder, which has black zigzag 
lines on the back.—Jllustrirte Zeitung. 





NEW YORE CITY. 


Mme. Hopextrk’s CONCERT.—A very delightful even- 
ing was spent by the audience in Steinway Hall on the 
evening of the 12th. Mme. Helen Hopekirk played 
seven piano solos, the ‘“‘ Carneval,” by Schumann, mak- 
ing the best impression. The Standard Quartet Club, 
comprising Messrs. Brandt, Schwartz, Roebbe'en, and 
Bergner, gave two selections. At Mme. Hopekirk’s 
next concert, May 3d, the program will consist entirely 
of Chopin’s works—some twenty-two selections. 

WAGNER CONCERTS—A second series of Wagner Con- 
certs is projected for May 7th, 9th, and 10th. at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Theodore Thomas will 
conduct an orchestra of 150 musicians ; the chorus will 
contain 750 voices. Herr Winkelman, Herr Scaria, 
Madame Materna and Mme. Nilsson will have the spe- 
cial solo parts, and other soloists are Miss Hattie Louise 
Simms, Miss Fannie Hirsch, Mrs. A. Hartdegen, Miss 
Emily Winavt, Messrs, Toedc, Graff, Remmertz and 
Martin. On May 7th the program will contain selec- 
tions from ‘“ Tanhauser”; May 9th from “ Parsifal” 
and ‘‘ Lohengrin”; May 10th ‘‘ Rheingold” and ‘ Die 
Walkure.” 

EXHIBITION OF Mr. GrorGE INNEsS’ PicruRES.—The 
first view of Mr.,Inness’ pictures at the Kurtz Gallery, 
in East 23rd street, must have been very satisfactory to 
his friends, Between four and five thousand persons 
visited the gallery during the afternoon and evening. 
The gem of the collection, “‘ Niagara Falls,” elicited 
much attention. The two large canvasses of ‘‘ Mount 
Washington” and ‘‘An Old Roadstead,” the latter the 
gift of Mr. George J. Seney to the Historical Society of 
Brooklyn, show well at opposite sides of the gallery, 
The great variety of subjects treated, and the manner 
of treatment, is particularly noticeable. It might al- 
most be said that they injure each other. Mr. Inness 
bears the honorable reputation of being our first living 
landscape-painter, and this collection certainly stamps 
him as such. Those who have not seen the Niagara 
should make especial effort to do so before its seclusion 
in the private gallery ofa’ gentleman of this city. 








Vorers IN Great Britain.—The ‘‘House of Com- 
mons” consists of three classes, representatives of — 
boroughs (incorporated towns) and counties. Eve 
of full age, who has been for 12 months an ‘inh 

er” of a dwelling-house within the borough ‘and 
paid taxes, or if as a Jodger he has been the sole tenant 
of a whole or part of a dwelling house which rents for 
$50 or upwards, is entitled to vote for representative of 

e . Any me of full age tere lands or 
tenements or an estate of ort mg hep 0 has oc- 
36 ya lands or tenements wi county and has 

rates, mey vote for county representatives, 

) epoca at abe vob to vote for city representatives are much 

the pri of voting is denied 

to any who have received Lenin relief within the 

ear. In Ireland the borough fran requires a 
lodging worth $20 yearly ren 





Facts are Stubborn Things. 

Is there no Royat in any of the numerous advertise- 
ments of the Baking Powder to show that the 
Royal does not use Ammonia and Tartartic Acid as 
substitutes for Cream of Tartar? Or is there any 
or the slightest insinuation in those advertise- 
ments, that Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder con- 
tains anything but the purest Grape Cream of Tartar 
and peibareesive? of Soda, with a small portion of flour 
asa 

seronis and Tuitelite: Acta prodiios “the "pence leaven- 
ing ot ggg 2 onibsinetle in 
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Cleveland's 
for yourself of its superiority. 


What the Press Says About 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


The Samos, JOURNAL 1 an exeellently edited paper for 
teachers.—N. Staats-Zeitung Journal. 

The —— is rapidly Levick verep Be result due to the excel- 
lence of its matter. Y. Evening Pust. 

Bemetny wing in circulation and influence.—W. ¥. Com- 

mercial A Gunter. 

Among the first of the useful riodicals in this city we reckon 
the Somoon JourRNAL.—N. Y. fly Bulletin. 

We judge 2. Rowoge. JOURNAL to be indispensable to educa- 
tors.—True W 





There are ay bbibbilsttinal pers, but we have seen none 
a 3 neve A us 80 well as the SCHOOL JOURNAL.— Fishkill 
andard, 


It contains every thing pertaining to instruction.—Dundce 

Telegraph. 

Its contributors are practical educators.— Naragansett Times. 

We find it one of the most interesting publications of rts kind. 

ere Apollo. 

It should be ix the hands of every teacher.— Whitestone Herald 
ScHOOL JOURNAL is replete with matter of interest, not 

only to ——— and —— but to all classes of readers. Tt con- 

tains matter of great interest to teachers.— Weekly Ccurant. 


It is filled with able articles.—Oxfird Press. 


The JOURNAL wields her influence second to no other publica- 
tion.—Orofutt’s Western World. 


We consider it a valuable paper.— Wyoming Oo, Democrat. 
No teacher should be without it.—Lockport Morning Times. 
A live educational paper.—Coldwell (0.) Weckly Spectator. 


We should be glad to know that a copy was in*the hands of 
every teacher in the land.—Virden News. 


After a careful peta we pronounee it one of the most in- 
structive publications issued.—_New London Record, 


A copy of this paper is full of profitable reading.—Keyport 
Weeki 


All teachers should see that ee. names are down op the 
subscription list.—Corning True Union. 


Every teacher and every one fitting for that postin ought to 
take the SCHOOL JOURNAL.—Port Dover Union H ves 


Devoted to educational interests as a specialty. iy Spirit 
of the West 


ned need it out here.—Dollar City Democrat. 


It is designed especially to advance the cause of education.— 
Hor: eheads Journal. ‘i 


Replete with valuable reading.—Bureau Co. Republican. 


Teachers cannot fo better than to subscribe for this paper.— 
Lawrence Guardia 


It commends ttectt to all persons interested in teaching.— 
Rochester Post 


We heartily commend it to educators.—Fireside Guard. 
ott santa nt ‘the head of educational periodicals.—E. Liverpool 
e. 


Every teacher should take the JuURNAL.— Lafayette Oo. (Wis.) 
Democrat. 


We commend its teachings — Lewisville Ledger. 
It is edited with ability.—Alabama Beacon. 


The JOURNAL contains well written editorials.—OCollwell Co 
(Mo.) Sentinel 





*“* 


PUBL ISHERS’ NOTES. 





We propose to give in this column from week to 
weck, a few of the many unsolicited letters we receive 
from sub cribers to our publications, commending them 
to the attention of teachers everywhere. It is pleasant 
in this way not only to acknowledge their receipt, but 
to show that we are very glad of their appreciation. 


I think your JouRNAL the best educational paper pub- 


lished. D. G, F, 
Am much pleased with ‘‘ Parker’s. Talks,” It is the 

best bouk on teaching I have ever read. E. C. 
Your paper is a perfect revelation to me, I cherish 

each copy as though it were an old heirloom. oO, 


I like many things that I find in the JournnaL and 
think that all teachers might well afford to read it. 

; RoBERT C. METCALF. 

You are doing the very work that should be done, 
Your paper lifts up the earnest teacher and shows him 
how he may improve. I cannot do without it. 

Cc. C. 

My INstTrruTE pleases me very much, as it contains 
some information which was just what I wished. I am 
trying always to reach a higher plane, and greatly enjoy 
the letters and suggestions from other teachers. 8. 

I have been reading the TeacHER’s INSTITUTE and the 
only fault I find with it is that it does not come often 
enough, Please send me a c»py of the JournaL. I con- 
sider the INsTITUTE one of the best educational papers I 
have read. G. L. 


I have been a faithful read. r of the JoURNAL for about 
four years, It has done we an immense amount of 
good. . I have one large volume of them bound and_ the 
remainder where I cap easily refer to them. All the 
numbers have been read, and a great many good ideas 
obtained from them, I have put into practice. 

J.BLN. 


Now is the very best time to attend to this matter of 
renewing your subseription and getting other names, 
Any energetic teacher, with a very little effort, could 
cal| get the names of many new subscribers at the low rate 

of $2. Send for samples. Send notice of your insti- 
‘Ve | tute, association. Don't let a single gathering of teach- 
ers pass without your energetic canvass for subscribers. 








It will pay. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
NEW BOOKS. _. 

Pourtics. Wm. W. Crane and Bernard Moses, Ph.D, 
New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 

This book furnishes a very careful and interesting 
summary of political science. It hardly touches poli- 
tics as an. art, confining itself closely to government as 
it is, without regard to what it may or should be. This 
distinction is clearly outlined in the introduction. Then 
are treated the nation, the sovereign, instinct as a fac- 
tor of political organization, political inheritance, cen- 
trifugal and centripetal forces, the bicameral system of 
the modern legislature, the imitative in legislation, di - 
tribution of powers, the tendency of power in the Unit- 
ed States, and other phascs of government that are so 
little understood and yet of such vital interest to all 
classes in America, where every man is or ought to be 
a politician and a student of politics. The chapter de- 
voted to the tendency of power in the United States 1s 
exceptionally clear and strong. 

Ames’ GuIpE TO SELF INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL AND 
Artistic PenMansHiP, New York: Daniel T. Ames, 
Author and Publisher. Paper, 75 cents ; stiff covers, 

1.00. 
The ‘‘Guide” is a book of 64 large pages, elegantly 
printed on fine quality plate paper, and devoted ex- 
clusively to instruction and copies for plain writing, off- 
band flourishing and lettering. We, think few other 
works »f equal cost now before the public, will render 
as efficient aid to either teacher. or learner, in all de- 
partments of the penman’s art, as will this. Thirty-two 
pages are devoted to instruction and copies for plain 
writing. Fourteen pages to the principles and exam- 
ples for flourishing. Sixteen pages to alphabets, pack- 
age-marking and monograms, 

Tue CLEW OF THE MAZE AND THE SPARE Hatr-Hovr. 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
15 cents, 

The name of Spurgeon as author is about as good a 
recommendation as a book can have nowadays. If any 
other were needed in this care, itis found in the subject 
treated—modern unbelief, the agnosticism of the day. 
He handles it without gloves, and in his characteristic- 
ally striking, homely way. Spurgeon’s illustrations are 
something renowned on two continents. They abound 
in all simplicity and force in this little work. It is not 
a work simply for scholar: ; it 1s for everybody, and 
most of all for those who have done the least reading of 
this sort. Thesecond portion, ‘‘ The Spare Half-Hour,” 
is a series of engaging and instructive papers suggested 
by the author’s travels on the continent. 

My Musica Memories. H.R. Haweis, New York : 
Funk & Wagnalls. 25 cents. 

This isa book of special interest to music. lovers: 
The author’s memories cluster about the “‘ king of musi; 
cal instruments,” the violin ; but are not limited to that 
one th:me. Stradivarius, Paganini, Liszt, Wagner, 
come in for a part of his attention. The performance 
ot ‘* Parsifai” at Bayreuth, is described somewhat at 
length, in a pleasing manner. A chapter on ‘‘ Old Vio- 
lins” shows the touch of the connoiseur, and is written 
in an animated style. The writer’s critical tastes and 
quick ins'inct as to what points are of interest to read- 
ers, render the book exceedingly readable. 

PLEASANT AvTHORS. Amanda B. Harris. Buston : 
D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 

In this pretty volume are brought together brief bi- 
ographies of twelve famous writers, with each of whom 
every reader ought to have more or less acquaintance. 
Miss Harris interweaves with her narrative some charm- 
ing thoughts about the books these authors have writ- 
ten. The work is intended to guide young readers in 
the choice of poetry and fiction, to show them authors 
they may safely and profitubly read, and to suggest 
special books out of the entire list repr sented by the 
various authors. The sketches include some of the best 
known names in English fiction. 

CATARRH, SORE-THROAT AND HoarsEness. J. M. W. 
Kitchen, i.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.00. 

This embraces a description easily understood, of the 
nasal passages aud throat; certain diseases to which 
they are subject, and the best methods for their pre- 
vention and cure. It isa subject of great importance 
and of general interest, and is here treated with grati- 
© fying intelligence and thoroughness, indicating the 





treatment followed professionally; and also the condi-| 


tions to be followed at home by the patient himself. 
Sone Treasures, Nos. 1 and 2. Edited by Amos M. 
Kellogg. New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 10 cents 
each 


“Phese books contain bright little four-part songs, 


|| hymns and rounds, about 85 in each numb 
_ [and taking music, well adapted for opening and other 


a ees eS 


ar, set to easy 


exercises in schools. The selections are perhaps the best 

for the purpose that could be made, consisting of a good 

variety ; and the appearance of the book being decided- 

ly attractive. The increasing demand for the series 

shows that it has met a need of the schools. 
MAGAZINES. 

** The Sins of Legislators,” the third article in Mr, 
Spencer's political tendencies of the times, leads in the 
May issue of the Popu’ar Science Monthly. These papers 
are attracting great attention, both in Eugland and in 
this country, cne of their first effects being the call of 
Leicester upon Mr. Spencer to take aseat in Parliament. 
The present article is a scathing exposure of the vi- 
cious consequences of intrusting legislation to utterly 
incompetent men—a practice equally prevalent in Eng- 
land and in the United States. He shows that nowhere 
else in human society are important interests given 
over to blockheads, ignoramuses, and mountebanks, as 
in the working politics which selects our law-makers. 
This number contains also Rubert Giffen’s address on 
“The Progress of the Working-Classes in the Last Half- 
C.ntury.” ‘ Christian Agnosticism,” by Canon Curteis, 
is a reply to Spencer's recent article on religion. ‘The 
Milk in the Cocoa-Nut” is another of Grant Allen's 
charming science stories, There is a sketch, with a 
portrast of May Somerville, and anothr article ex- 
planing ‘‘ How Flies Hang on.” Among other articles 
are; *‘The Beaver and his Works,” by Dr. G. A. Stock- 
well; ‘‘An Experiment in Prohibition,” by Hdward 
Johnsud ; ‘‘ Where did Life begin? by G. H. Scribner. 

LITERARY NOTES. 
Harper's Magazine for May will conclude the sixty- 
eighth volumes of that now venerable, but never aged. 
periodical. 

Mr. R Worthington has brought out in cloth binding, 
suitable fur the library shelf, Queen Victoria’s new 
book, with the portraits that enriched the English edi- 
tion. 

John Wiley &Sons are about publishing ‘‘The Ruskin 
Birthday Book,” a selection of thoughts, mottoes, and 
aphorisms for every day in the year, from the works of 
John Ruskin, LL.D. 

“* Notes on the Opium Habit,” by Asa P. Mylert, 
M.D., is a pamphlet published by the Putnams, devoted 
tou brief indication of the causes, symptoms, effect, 
and cure of this terrible habit. 

** Deterioration of the Puritan Stock and its Causes,” 
18 a small pamphlet published by the author, John Ellis, 
M. D., in which he traces the connection between the 
false habits of modern society and the decadence of the 
Puritan stock. 


“The Philosuphy of the Temperance Movement” is 
the title of an interesting pamphlet of 72 pages, by Rev. 
D. C. Babcock, of Philadelphia, It presents m brief 
the important epochs in the progress of the temperance 
reform in this country. 

‘’Ralph Waldo Emerson” is the title of a paper read 
before the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Society last December, by William Hague, D.D., now 
issued i: pamphlet form by the Putnams, It is an able 
review of his life and work by one that knew him welk 

R. Worthington announces for immediate publication 
a new novel entitled, “‘ Professor Conant,” by the Hon. 
L. S. Huntington, Q. C., formerly of Muntreal, but now 
a resident of this city. He was lately Pustmaster- 
General and has been for many years a member of the 
Queen’s Privy Cuuncil of Canada. 


‘* The Scientific Basis ot Morals,” and other Essays. 
By Wm. Kingdon Clifford, is No. 55 of the ‘‘ Humboldt 
Library of Popular Science.” Besides the Essay named 
in the title, it contains three others, namely, “ Right 
and Wrong: and Scientific Ground of their Dis- 
tinction ;”)‘‘ The Kthics of Belief ;”’ and ‘‘The Ethics 
of Religion.” 

Froin the edition of Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co's, 
‘** American Newspaper Directory,” now in press, it ap 
pears that the newspapers and periodicals of all kinds 
at present issued in the United States and Canada reach 


| 


during the last twelve months, and exhibits an increase 
of 5,618 over the total number published just ten years 
since. The greatest increase is in the Western States. 


says :, ‘‘ Emerson’s essays are little else than the skillful 
boiling down of his commonp'ace books, and the in- 


books. He read with scissors and pencil in hand. He 





a grand total of 18,402.. This 1s a net gain of 1,600) 


The Boston correspondent of a New York weekly a 


never took a walk nor held a conversation without 
his hook, with which he rummaged in his neighbor's 
ash-barrel for the least scrap of thought or suggestion.” 
8. C. Griggs & Co. announce a new book in press, by 
Prof. Alexander Winchell, bearing the title of *‘ Geclog- 
ical Excursions; or the’ Rudiments of Geology for 
Young Beginners.” Ita: an elementary text-book for 
our public schools, presenting the subject in a simple 
and attractive way which cannot fail to interest and 
eharm the pupil. The same firm will also publish in 
May a new and greatly enlarged edition of ** Words: 
Their Use and Abuse’; by Prof. Wm. Matthews LD.D., 
containing much new and valuable material. 


* It has long been clear to me,” says John Burroughs 
in The Century, ‘that Carlyle and Emerson were in 
many important respects closely akin, notwithstanding 
the wrath and melancholy of the one, and the serenity 
and hopefulness of the other. Their main ground of 
kinship is the heroic sentiment which they share in 
common, Their effects upon the mind are essentially 
the same: both have the ‘tart cathartic virtue’ of 
courage and self-reliance ; both nourish character and 
spur genius.” 

Under the title “‘Beer and the Body,” The National 
Temperance Society has just published in pamphlet 
form the very remarkable medical testimony against 
beer called torth by the Toledo Blade from distinguished 
physicians. It shows beer-drinking t» be a most proiific 
source of drunkenness, disease—+specially of kidney 
and liver diseases—and of premature death. That it 
is even more deleterious than whiskey and the stronger 
liquors as a cause of incurable physical disease and of 
mortality, and that beer patients beyond all others are 
prone to succumb to surgical operations. 





SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. Spencer Curwen, editor of the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Reporter, London, in reporting his recent 
visit to continental schools, says: *‘ 1 heard in Basel the 
most musical and refined singing by boys that I have 
ever listened to in an elementary school. I visited the 
lowest class of a secondary school for boys. Their ages 
were 12 to 18. I was struck, at the moment of entry, 
by the sweetness and fluty softness of their voices. 
Upon inquiry I found that for 15 years or more a schoo! 
of music teaching has existed here, the founder of 
which is Herr Schaublin, a veteran who has trained 
nearly all the music teachers of the Basel schools, The 
boys were engaged in singing a short phrase fiom the 
charts in 6-8 time, to the alphabetical names. The 
teacher used the violin only to give the first note as we 
use a tuning-fork. A new exercise in two parts was 
then taken. A trio was next taken. It had been prac- 
ticed before. Each part was tried separately, and be- 
fore each verse was sung one of the bys read it aloud. 
Two hours a week are given to singing, and the boys 
certainly possess some power of reading, though they 
are uncertain. Each lesson begins with voice exercises. 
At the boys’ secondary school, twice a week the teacher 
gathers a‘ company of 40 or 50 picked boys for an hour’s 
singing. ‘ What do they say,’ I asked, ‘to staying an 
hour behind? He replied that it was such a privilege 
to belong to the class that he had always plenty of ap- 
plicants. The singing of these boys was delightful to 
listen to.” k 

THE Gaucho Indian of the South American pampas, 
in a confused track of hoof marks, can te!l] how many 
of the animals have loads and how many bear riders. 
He can follow the footsteps of a man or an animal for 
hundreds of miles, Calbar, a famous tracker of atown 
called San Juan, returned to his home ove day to learn 
that his best saddle had been stolen. His wife had care- 
fully covered up the foot marks, and they had been 

ed thus for two months before Calibar saw them. 
Bne afternoon, more than a year later, while walkin 
in the suburbs of San Juan, he halted suddenly os 
examined certain footprints. Following them, he came 


to a house, entered it, and there he found his saddle, 
soiled and torn.’ The thief was discovered and sent to 
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quimbers year, at te followmg rates. which in 
$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 
special rates for clubs will be sent on applica: 
tion. 
The label on eoch to what dote 
ne eer ee a a 
Tiecaper wil, honseser, be eopped af any time 
th desires, and remit» 
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rhe date nst your name on the 
you ws io what time your subscription 
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bscriptions will be received for three months 
a ———_ from those who wish to make a 

pK ‘asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed. should be careful to name not 
Paty the to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it has ‘hean sent 





pest, 20 the ae iy is ip @ prosper- 
ons condition. Work which has sd 

i 8 compere: very rtan 
and oupwting @ e, and has been taken up 


Journal, published weekly: 60|)t0 make it apermanency. It has the sup- 


port of men of capital, taste, and business 
ability, and.js sure to succeed. 


In o issue we stated that the in- 
trodu bg Pert egy ety tem 
Human Body,” published by Leach, Shew- 
ell & Sanbora, was 35 cts,; 1t. should have 
been 50 cts. 

The ** Improved Geographical Cards ” of 
Freeman& Riddle, Columbus, Ohio, are 


large sale. as they are among some of the 
most valuable minor conveniences of the 
school-room. They also make a pleasant 
game for spring evenings; and it is this 
feature of associating amusement with 
acquisition of facts that makes these 
** cards” so useful. 


eos ee Socket tet seaponsivie| In the Jast issue of the JouRNAL appear- 
until arrearages are paid and their papers|ed an advertisement of the Albany Per- 
are ordered to be di-continued. forated Warring Paper Co., which sets 
Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAL | forth the evils resulting from the use of 

to their triends can have met, copies sent) *". r theta Aer “we 
treefrom this office to printed paper oy that cyntaining injurious 
A sent on chemicals incident to the ordinary process 
py ®. a ne of manufacture for toilet purposes. The 
— E. L. KELLOGG medical profession all agree that the above- 
Educational hers, mentioned Company are manufacturing a 


Publish 
21 Park Place, New York. 
#. 
/ vreasure 7 vove 
FOR APRIL, 

Contains such genuine treasures as its 
readers have iearned to expect. Among 
the best of on are Kani Casabianca, 

Lucy Clarke, accompan a beau 
Hontiepiece ; © The Battleof Golden Hil,” 
by W. L. Stone; “ Frederick the Great,’ 
by Colin Maillard; “ Books! Books? 
Books!” by the author Nos How to Paint 
in Water-Colors”; ‘* Mozart,” (in the 
“Great Compasers” Series,) by Alice M. 
Kellogg; ** What Will Pay?” by W. Ran- 
dolph ; Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by Janet 
E ; “Sharp Practices.” by Walter 
Colman ; *‘ President Arthur,” by 
M. Austin ; ae be Se F. Holt; 
The**Truth About ing,” by Andrew H. 
Gilman ; and *‘ The Times,” by Alewander 
T. Leeds, ** Go Ahead,” has an unusually 
lively instalment ; the Departmen ts are 

rticularly attractive, and the page in- 
bended jor the scholars is A Na ae 
The number has original poetry by of. 
E. Bouton, Wolstan Dixey, and others, 
and is profusely i lustrated throughout. 

Only 50 cents a year. Avidress, 


& Co., 
21 Fark Place, N. Y. 


——_ + woe - 
On the first page of this issue will be 
found the advertisement of D. Appleton 
&Co. Their “‘ Primer of Ph logy and 
Hygiene” is one of the well-known series 
of ** Science Primers,” with an additional 
brief practical treatise on Hygiene. and a 
special section on the nature of Alcohol 
and its effects upon the human system. 
This obdiien, was move to pparores to the 
law by our legislature, w re- 
quises thaae Rentsebien to be taught in all 
the public schools. A sample copy for ex- 
amination will be sent to teachers for 85 
cents, 
One of the finest lists of Latin Text- 
Books will be found in the advertisement 
of Gmn, Heath & Co. on another ’ 


7 


Allen & Greenoug 
in the list. Nw teacher of the Latia lan 
guage can fail to find text-books for his 
classes in the pyre Notwithstand ’ “a 
firm is comparatively a young one, 
built up a reputation that many old houces 
might envy. 
tion in this country where some of their 
books are Hiét im Use. A descriptive cata- 
logue is sent on app'ication. 
The aupncotion for a receiver for the 
Prang Educational Company of Boston 
was brought by Mr. George 
who had been removed from the office of 
treasurer of the Company. It is not at all 
likely that the Court will entertain the 
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h’s books are included | § 


‘vhere is hardiy an institu-| scaip, 


toilet paper which no well-regulated 
family can do without, and we tale plea- 
sure in adding our commendation. This 
paper is sold in a thousand sheet roll of 
paper, with nickel fixture as represented 
in their advertisement, for 50 cents, and 
can be obtained frem all the druggists, 
stationers and many grocers, or from 
manufacturers, by enclosing the amount. 
We es y commend it. It should be 
found in ali the numerous institutions of 
learning. 

We are in receipt of a prospectus of the 
People’s Line, which gives a history of the 
first steamboat, the ‘*‘ Clermont,” invented 
y Robert Fulton, and which sailed on the 

udson in 1807. It contain: a fine picture 
of the palatial steamer ‘‘ Drew,” one 
of the **Fulton,” and a time-table of the 
latter, when it made its first trip. Compar- 
ing the two pictures one can hardly realize 
the great progress that has been made in 
steamboat building. The present steamers 
of the People’s Line are models of comfort, 
elegance and luxury. All of the officers 
are courteous and anxious to make passen- 
gers comfortable. One must be hard to 
please who could find any fault with there 
oats. 
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selling r'pidly. They certainly deserve a Z 


When visit or leave New ron eare’ 
agxare Expres Union otel, opposite Grand 


POSITIVECURE JAMES M’CREERY & CoO.,' 


Dr. Sauveur's College of Languages, 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, Vr. 
REMOVAL of the COLLEGE from AMHERST, MASS., to BURLINGTON, VT. 


Ninth Session of the College of Langua, will at the University of Vermont, Bu vt... 
Monday July 7, and continue six weeks, oe yt rh The Lane uages taught at the College be 
for the adulls, French, rman, I 8 , Latin end Greek; for the \ and German. 

Tug ProcramMr be found at t res of F. W. Canisters, New York: Car. EN , Boston: 
Jomn WaNaMAKeR, Philadelphia ; ROBERT & Co., Cincinnati; and will be sent to ap ts By 
Savvevr, Burlington, Vt. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 

Grimsby Park, Ontario, Canada. TENTH SEASON. Term of Six Months. 

For Teachers, :‘ol'ege Students, Clergymen, Lawyers, and all who are intere.ted in Reading and 
Speahtng. Popular resort on the ore, 25 miles west of N Falis. Cool, ory. beau’ 
eroresiene. far and Special courses. Thorvugh instruction in V te. Arti-watim, Gesture, 
bre) sanews , Pulpit ani Pl itrorm D+itvery, Reading Rvecitation, and Oratory. 
Five instructors, eacn a 8 t. ates for tuition and boarding moderate. 

*,* Send for full descriptive circulars to J. H. BecmrTs., Secretary. 

NATIONAt SCHOOL of ELOCUTION ard ORATORY, 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 
See Advt. in first page on “‘ Journal” of March 3.. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 
SECOND YEAR’S SESSION. 


7y “ + ;* —~?¢ Mf 
The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE AND SPEECH. 

MOSES TRUE *ROWN, M.A . Prof. of Oratory at Tufts College, and Special Lecturer on the Delsarte 
System in the National Schools of Oratory of Phila. and Detroit, will open a Summer School af Elocution at 
College Hill, Mas+, Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wish'ng to join the 
School wi!l send names. Excellent boerd and rooms. For further information address, College Hill Mase., 
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The Effects of Alcohol on the Human System 
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The Temperance Lcsson-Book. By B. W. 
have just received a complete line Es) —— eon'ts uk uae ‘50e. 
of Arabian, Colbert, and Louis ,.1)'s'.*;crics of short lessons on alcohol and ite 
XVL., styles of Sore eter ee eeos Ree Ree 


just been published in England, and has been . 

where received with favor. Dr. Richardson le 

well known as the author of the Cantor L. ctures “ On 

Alege.” and 1s one of the ablest physicians in the 

wor 

Aleohol ad Hygiene. An Elementary Lesson- 
Book for Schools. 12 no, 234 By 
Julia Colman, author of “ The Catechism on 
Alcohol,” Juvenile Trance Manual,” 
etc. Paper, 30 ce ts; cloth........... .. 60c. 

The ry: question of temperance 
alcoho! to health, are heres ¢ forth 


a, the relations of 
m , concise’ 
end comprehensively. What is lookal how mph 
made ? and what effect does it have , those who 
? 


are the main questions, treated ag fully as cou 
expected in a book of this size. The oO st the 
bottom of every page are so planned as to draw ow 
the scholars, the most tupentand 


LACE CURTAINS, 


with sash curtains to match, in 
very artistic designs. Also, a 
number of new effects in Madras, 
Crete, and Cabul curtains, as well 
as a great variety of Tamboured 
Lace, Tamboured Muslin Applique 
and Nottingham lace curtains. 

Special attention is invited to — wr © 
a complete assortment of single | °°){ "I" finds 2mo. Os pages, Price Bb 
and double-faced Jute velour, Ba eer en te oa LE ies As 
Turcoman, and plush-embroidered 


the receipt of 81. Address 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, 





CURTAINS J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agt. 
and PORTIERES. 58 Reade Street, New York. 
Table and Piano Covers in CARPETS. 


all kinds of fabrics and designs. 
FURNITURE COVERINGS 
in Silk and Mohair Plushes, 


SPRING STYLES NOW READY. 


New and elegant designs in all the different 
grades, at prices lower than ever b: fore offered. 
We would call special attention to an elegant 
‘Velours, Raw Silks, and Tapes-' line of Mosquettes (‘he popular parlor carpet). 
ede. 500 pieces Body Brussels (bcst 5-frames), 

La‘est Styles and Colorings, at $1.25 per yard. 

Double and single width cre-'250 piece All Wool Extra Super Ingrains, 


‘tonnes and momie cloth in all color- | This Season’s Patterns, at 75 cts., per yard, 
ings. MATTINGS. 


A CARGO JUST RECEIVED, OUR OWN DI- 
RECT IMPORTATION. 
White, from $5 per roll of 40 yards. Red- 
Check, and 500 different patterns fine Fancy 
Mattings, from $8 per roll of 40 yards. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


All the New St les and Fabrics, Just Open- 
ed, at Popular Prices. 50 pairs Shiela Cur. 
tains at $15. worth $30. 100 pairs Raw Silk 
Curtains at $6 worth $9. 300 pieces, Plush 
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Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
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1199 Broadway near 29th St.,N.Y. 
~ pe dt, bye pw abt. py BRANCH oT hestn nigehn oe (Plain and Embossed) at $1 per yari. Worth 
CUTICURA. the great re, yalliays OFFICES | £3 North Gharies St., Battimore. | #-°°. 
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664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New Yor. 
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“ Pat,” said his reverence, ‘‘ I shall “ 
very busy this afternoon, and if any on 
calls I do not wish to be disturbed. xv AML 
ht, or rit I tell them you're not in?” 
“No. P would be.a lie.” “An’ 
phat'il t. whl oo avenian 7” "Ot just 
ya ouncn Pertenece ba 
t was if an 
calted. “* Faix, there did.” ‘And Ne ag 
ou tell him ?’ said the priest. ‘‘Shure. 
ori gies hinan evasive answer.” “How 
a that ?’ quéried his reverence. “He 
a me was yer honor in’ ‘a I sez to 
him, sez I, was yer gran’mother a hoot 
owl ?” 





HAVE you used Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
a cure tor Heart Disease? Price.$1. Sold by - mond 
gists. ] 





ACTRACHER said to a little girl in echoo!, 
‘Tf a naughty gil! should ‘hurt “you, like 
a good at vod would forgive her, would- 

n’t you?” ‘ Yes, marm,’ ’ she responded, 
sg Sift couldn’t cat¢h her.” 

m B. F. Li per iM; Red Bank, 
No *T was 20 troubled with catarrh it 
seriously affected my voice. One bottle of 
Ely’s. Cream. Balm did the » work. My voice 

is fully restored.”—B. F. Liepsner. 

“ You are the most stack-u up chap I 
ever saw,” remarked a young lady to a 
youth whom she met at a taffy-pull; to 

which he retorted, ‘‘And you are just as 
sweet as you are candied.” Another leap- 
year horror! 


SOMETHING EVERYBODY DESIRES 


is a clear, pure and beautiful complexion ; 

wders or other cosmetics will not give 
it, but Pearl’s White Glycerine, a perfect- 
ly harmless toilet preparation, will every 
time. 

Teachers having school-books to dis- 
pose of will find it to their advantage to 
correspond with Messrs. John H. Keyser 
& Co., of Philadelphia, who buys or ex- 
changes books of all descriptions at libera! 
rates, 

The ‘* Development Lessons” written 
by Prof. E. V. Graff and Miss M_ K. 
Smith, is handsomely bound and illus- 

trated, and is intended as a guide to teach- 
ers: From an examination of the work, 
we have no doubt that it will meet with 
u great demand. both writers being widely 
and favorably known. A. Lovell & Co., 
15 Astor Place, New York, are the pub- 
lishers. - 

Tne best blackboard eraser is manufac- 
tured by the Buston School Supply Co. It 
consists of a single piece of wood covered 
on one side with carpet yarn an inch 
deep, fastened firmly through holes in the 
wood, not wires to scratch the black- 
board: It is durable, dus less, and cheap. 
We predict for ita large sale. 

Dr. S. B. Brittan says: ‘‘As arule phy- 
sicians do not by their professional for’ 
ods build up the female constitution, and 
they seldom cure the diseases to which it 
is always liable in our variable climate 
and under our imperfect civilization. Spe- 
cial remedies are « ften required to restore 
organic harmony and to strengthen the 
enfeebied powers of womanhood, and for 
most of these we are indebted to persons 
outtide of the medical pancnesion. Amans 
the very best of these remedies I 
prominent place to Mrs. Pinkham’s 8 
table Componnd. 

One of the oldest and most rélinble deal- 
ers in‘ school and’ laboratory appa paratus, 
pure cheinicals, etc., is E. 6b. jamin, 
of Barclay street, N. Y. One secret of hi- 
rare success and the implicit faith put in 
his judgment by many old customers, is 
the fact that he gives bis personal atter- 
tion to the business, and is really one of 
the leading experts in this line of trade. 
By sending for his \i!lust rated catalogur 
you will find it has a complete assortment 
as is found im any house, ana the anal 
are a?» ida for first-class articles. 
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GOLDEN 


Ayer’s Sa 


WaRREN LELAND, New York; “There 
is no medicine in the world e = to 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA.” [ by it 
of Rheumatism.} 


Rev. W. E.. PEN NNINGTON, Central 
Hampton, N. B.: . “AVER’s SaR- 
BARSAPARILLA has made a new man of 
gsi [Cured by it of General Debility.] 


NJ. RYAN, Athletic B. B. C., 
Prendeaphte Pa.: “AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA cured me.’ ” [Cured by it of Rheu- 
matism.) 


ORLANDO SNELL, Lowell, Mass.; “I 
po better health than ever before, due 
to the use of AYER’S SARSAPARIL- 

LA. ” igi by it of Carbuncles and 


NaTHAN S. CLEAVELAND, 
Mass.: “A most valuable remedy for the 
lassitude and debility incident to the spring 
season.” [His ter cured by AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA of Headaches, Dizzi- 
ness, Indigestion, and General De- 
bility.) 


Mitton Fox, Dracut, Mass.: “The 
one I would recommend above all others 
as a blood purifier.’ [Cured by AYErR’s 
SARSAPARILLA of Scrofulous Humor 
and Dyspepsia.]} 


SELBY. CARTER, Nashville, Tenn.: 
“My system seemed saturated with Scrof- 
ay but AYER’s SARSAPARILLA cured 


Boston, 





impurities in the blood, the result of 
living. AvyrEr’s SARSAPARILLA thorough! 
to the digestive organs, and imparts new 
preparation of this class for which these ¢ 
one that duc. ‘real, lasting good,” is 


Almost ‘all the ills that flesh is heir to” 


PRAISE 


ACCORDED TO 


rsaparilla 


By People who Have Proven its Benign Effects. 


HON. FRANCIS JEWETT, Lowell, Mass.: 
“A YER’S SARSAPARILLA is the only prep- 
aration that seems to do me any real, 
lasting good.” [Cured by it of. Blood 
Impurities.) 


Mrs. E. B. Tompkins, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has done me un- 


told good. Nothing else has been so efii- 
cacious.” [Cured by it of Feminine 
Ailments.]} 


FRANK M. GriFFiIn, Long Point, Texas: 
“Has worked like a charm; no medicine 
could have accomplished more.” is 
child cured by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA of 
Scrofulous Sores.]} 


Mrs. H. McKay, Lovell, Mass.: “1 
can recommend AYER’s SARSAPARILLA 
to all afflicted.” [Her son eured by it of 
Serofulous Swellings, Dizziness, and 
Internal Fever.]} 


Gro. ANDREWS, Lowell, Mass.: 
doubt whatever that I owe "G recovery 
to AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [Cured by it 
of Salt Rheum.) 


HENRY J. CHAPMAN, Nashua. N. H.: 
“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is a perfect 
blood purifier.” [Cured by it of long 
standing and severe Serofulous Hu- 
mors.] 


Mrs. LORENZO 8. RUGGLES. 


“No 


Auburn, 


Me.: “AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proved 
its superiority to all others.” [Cured by 
it of Feminine Weaknesses. 


spring from, or are intensified by, 
hereditary taint or of a wrong manner of 
¥ purifies the blood, gives tone and vigor 
Vitality to the nervous system. The only 
laims can be truthfully made, and the only 


b | 6 
Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all druggists; price $1; 


six bottles for $5. 
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BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 


KING, U.S.A. HISTORY FROM THE BATTLE-FIELD. Shows 


ty pemree or 


-—How Fame or Disaster has turned on a single Contest. A Grand. Book = Ota snd cy) 
ih irene! MCCURDY a OO ins 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


COLEMAN 
ttdd, 


COLLEGE, rig eases. N. J. 
20 minutes of New 
Scene i Tort Pro positions for gradu 
Life scholarship $40, Write Saccieilene. 


> hry om COLLEGE, 63 Bowe 
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WASSAR COLLEGE, 


od Twenty ove Years A N. ¥. 
The first in th 





ess rs 
aid of deacrving 


Catatosue sent Db; Ww L 
Dean, Registrar 8s SCALDW 4. DD, President,” 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
LOCATED AT 
“No. 5 East Fourteenth Street. 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 











98 West 14th 8t., N ¥. 











HOME 
Insurance Company of New York. 


OFFICE No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SIXTY-FIRSTSEMI-ANNUAL STA TEMENI 


COW ME RPGS SEPT P| rt 


CASH CAPFTPALY.! 22.) 2) ..\....-0-deedetiess $3,000) 00 

rve for Unearned Hy NS 2,497, Ou 

fer Unpaid WA pL | 04 

Net coe eb abe 0b hc hob coccccessccedeboces 1,687, o 
and ¥7.408,751 10, 


CAS) Chas. 3. pe, - tea 


T. B, GREENE, w. L. BIGELOW, Ass't Sec’s. 





GOOD NEWS 
To a2 ! 





6 Bell Foundry, 
Go. Baltimore wa | 
* MENEELY 4° COMPANY. \.'S. 








TRAVELLER'S GUIDE. 


wee 


Royvat Mar Line. 


S10 a eggs Mai) Steamers ; 


sam, ZLARDAM, 


Ns and CALAND 
SAIL WEHEKLY TO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, 


And A a Savelie ellers a most agreeable and con- 
reu 


Rhine, South Germany and Switzerland. 


Table and appointments unexceptional. 
First Cabin $70. Excursion Tickets $126, 
For Particulars apply to 
L. W. MORRIS & SON, Gen. Pass. Agts, 
MORRIS Sasepems: and American Express 
50 Broadway, New York. 


THE PAYORITE INSIDE ROUTE. 


Fare only $3.00, First-Class. 
NEW YORE to BOSTON, 


and $2.25 to 
PROVIDENCE, via. 


Stonington Line 


Inside route avoiding Point Judith. Steamers 
Stonington dnd Narragansett daily, except 
Sunday from Pier 33 N. BR. Jay St. at 5 P.M. 
Three morning trains from Steamers, landing 
thr ugh to Boston. 

Providence linefor freight énly from Pier 29 
N. R. Warren 8t,, daily, excep! Sunday, 5 P.M. 

. W, Poppre, G. P. A. 


PEOPLE'S LINE. 


—s' 
DREW and ST. JOHN 
The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
ON THE HUDSON RIVEK. 


Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 41 
fom River, feot of Canal Street every day at 


* Tickets sold an Baggage checked to all 
North, East aud West. Leave ALBANY tor 
NEW YORK, @ 


at 8 P.M. 
New York Centra! and Hudson River Railroad 
Tickets good for Passage and Stateroom berths. 


J, H. ALLAINE, General Ticket Agent, 


M. B. WATERS, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier 41 N.R., N. ¥. 


WEST SHORE ROUTE. 


NEW YORK, WEST mares a ae sipiy 
The picturesque te along the West Shore of 
Hudson and through the the saiey of the ¢ ‘Mohawk. Best 
built and Dee k Line between the Seaboard 
and the West. teat and mos t direct route 3 
Catskill Mount> ving, Saratoga, = the resorts 
Northern New York Sta 
Shortest rout, bet» een : Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, and 
tte pop via. Tunnel ronte, Falls, ,— 
the Western Railway. Elegant day 
coac lavatory conveniences 
Ma ~ a ee Parlor and Steoping Cs ars. 
foot of Cortlandt, Desbrosse: West 
Forty. ‘Secon’ “streets. New York: and foot or’ Fulton 
Street, tyn. 
Tiekets, time-tabler, and information be obtained 
s the Company’s sta ~—™ at ticket ices in New 
Passenger Office, 363 Br adete Naw Var. - 
Oa dway, New 
For further information addre: 


HENRY MONETT, Geuerat Passenger Agent. 
No. 24 State Street, New York. 
(Cut this out and preserve it.) 
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tye ts the best route to St 
Francisco, and the Soares tn 
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EUROPE !! 





Peg Gran : sone ewes leave Ney at ek ote oe 
and June, Passaze Ti 

al Aidantie Steamers. tacilities for 

Tourist tickets for - 


vidual fave travelers in Europe, by all routes, at re- 
Cook's Bs Excursionist, with mapsand full par- 


Senlemy be mall A csnte, 
THOS CUOK & SON, 2 roadway, N. ¥ 


BRUWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 Wall St., New York. 
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Chimes and Pvals. 








